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LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. 


LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 


Mdlle. CARLOTTA PATTI every night. M. LOTTO, the celebrated Polish 
Violinist, every night. The Grand Selection from ‘*FAUST” every night. Mr. 


LEVY every night. 
BAND OF 100 PERFORMERS. 


Coxpuctor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, a MENDELSSOHN NIGHT (in consequence of the 
great success of the last Selection from the Works of that great Master). 
On FRIDAY NEXT, a Selection of SACRED MUSIC. 
On SATURDAY NEXT, a VOLUNTEER NIGHT. 


Admission—ONE SHILLING. 
HE NORFOLK and NORWICH FOURTEENTH 


TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL in aid of the Funds of the Prineipal 
harities in the county of Norfolk and the city of Norwich, at St. Andrew’s-hall, 
on Monday, the 14th day of September, and four following days, under the patronage 
of Her Majesty the Queen, their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the Royal Family. Mlle. Tietjens, Mme. Lemmens Sherrington, Mme. 
Weiss, Miss Wilkinson, Miss Palmer, and Mlle. Trebelli; Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor 
Bettini, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Santley, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Bossi. 


On Monday evening, “ JupAs MaccaB.xvs.” 


On Wednesday morning, a new Oratorio, entitled “Joasn,” by Mr. Silas, a 
Selection of Sacred Music by Pergolesi. Haydn, Rossini, Cherubini, Beethoven, and 
Handel, and a Scena from Mr. Leslie's ‘* IMMANUEL.” 


On Thursday morning, “ Exivau.” 
On Friday morning, ‘* Tae Messiau.” 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday evenings, Grand Miscellaneous Concertsa 
including Mr. Benedict's Cantata “Ricnarp Cavr pe Lion” Mr. Cusin’s Serenat. 
and selections from popular Operas and Musical productions of eminent composers, 
The Band and Chorus will consist of about 400 Performers. 


Coypvcror, Mr. BENEDICT. 
ON FRIDAY EVENING, A GRAND DRESS BALL 
I. 0. HOWARD TAYLOR, Hon, Secretary. 








PROVINCIAL CONCERT TOUR. 
DLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI.—Mnr. J. Russett has 


the honor to announce that he has engaged the following eminent Artists for 
8 Grand Provincial Tour during the months of October and November, 1863:— 
Vocalists : Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Madame Fanny Huddart, Herr Reichardt, Signor 
Ferranti (baritone of the Grand Opera, La Scala, Milan ; San Carlos, Naples; and 
the principal Opera Houses of Italy). Instrumentalists: M. Ascher (pianist to the 
Empress of the French, and the celebrated composer), M. Vieuxtemps (the celebrated 
violinist). Conductor, Mr. C. J. Hargitt. All applications respecting engage- 
ments to be addressed to Mr. J. Russell, 46 Bessborough Gardens, Pimlico, 8.W. 





OPERATIC ACADEMY. 
R. HOWARD GLOVER, Composer of the Operas 


“Ruy Blas,” “ Once too Often,” “* Aminta,” the Cantatas ‘* Tam o’ Shanter,” 
“Comala,” &c., respectfully announces that he hss OPENED AN ACADEMY for 
the STUDY and PRACTICE of OPERATIC MUSIC. Students, besides private 
instruction, will have the advantage of practising together, rehearsing occasionally 
upon the stage of one of our Metropolitan theatres, and when sufficiently advanced 
of taking part in public performances. ‘They will thus acquire a complete knowledge 
of all the standard operas with the dialogue, recitatives, concerted pieces, and stage 
business (so embarrasing to novices), which, as we have no regular provincial opera 
houses, it would be impossible for them to gain by any other means. The success 
Which attended the Musical and Dramatic Academy, which Mr. Howard Glover 
instituted in conjunction with his mother, the late celebrated actress, some years ago, 
affords him reasonable ground for the belief that, with increased experience, he may 
again be honored with the confidence of the musical world. The study of Oratorios 
Will also form a part of the course of instruction, and the advantages of the school 
Vill be open to efficient teurs as to professional students. Terms 10 guineas per 
quarter (exclusive of the hire of music), puid in advance. A fee of half-a-guinea 
sharged for trying the voice, and giving professional opinion. ‘There will also be 
¢lasses for the study of the Italian, French and German languages, a knowledge ot 
which is so important to the musical artist. All applications to be made, in the 
first instance by letter, addressed to Mr. Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison's 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent-street. 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
HE APPOINTMENT of a BASS SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Monpay, the 28'h day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Thursday and Friday of the preceeding week, 
immediately after morning Service. 

All Applications and Testimonials must be sent in, addressed to Mr. Epwarp 
PEELE, Registrar to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at his office in the College, 
Durham, previous to Saturpar, the Twelfth day of September next. 

The Travelling expenses of the Candidates, who shall be summoned to the trial, 
will be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, 23rd July, 1863. 


ORCESTER ayn NORWICH FESTITALS.— 


Correct editions of the Vocal Scores and Orchestral Parts may be obtained at 
any price, of Mr. SugMAN, 9, Exeter Hall, London. Estimates forwarded to Choral 
Societies, on the number of parts required being stated. Mr. Surman having the 
most extensive library in existence, can supply Festivals with copies on hire, from 
100 to 1,000 performers, on the most reasonable terms. ‘The *‘ Ave Maria,” by A 
H. Thouless, to be sung by Signor Bettini at the Norwich Festival, is now ready 
Price 2s. 








“THE MESSAGE.” 
R. SIMS REEVES will sing “THE MESSAGE,” 


the celebrated Song composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, at the Worcester and 
Norwich Festivals. 


ATIONAL EISTEDDVOD, Swansea, September 1, 
2, 3, and 4, 1863.—Music to be performed. Composed by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, é' 
GOD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. New National 
Song. By Brintey Ricwarps. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, at the Rhyl 
Festival, N.W. 3s. Song, with chorus ad lib., 3s.; Piano Solo and Duet, 
each 4s.; Harp, 4s.; Military Band, 4s.; Orchestra, 4s.; Harmonium, 3s. ; 
Four-part Song, for choirs, and the audience, Twopence. 

“*God Bless the Prince of Wales’ has really become a national song to all 
intents and purposes, It has gained a degree of popularity similar to that of ‘ God 
save the Queen,’ a popularity, too, which promises a similar permanence."—Jllus- 
trated London News, Aug. 8. 

DAUGHTER of DENMARK. Song. By Bnrixtey 
Ricwarps. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, at the Rhyl Festival. 3s. 

The HARP of WALES, Ballad. Sung by Llew Llwyvo, 
with chorus, at the Rhy! Festival, 2s. 6d. 

The PILGRIM’S PATH, Sacred Song, by Brixiey 
Ricnarps. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, at the Rhy! Festival, 3s. 

WELSH FANTASIAS, for Piano, by Brixtey Ricuanps. 
No. 1, N. Wales; 2, South Wales, each 4s. 

FOUR-PART SONGS, by Brintzy Ricuarps. “Sweet 
Day so cool" and “‘ A Boat Song,” each 2s. 

Separate Vocal Parts, cach 3d. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W., Publishers to 
the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the Emperor Napoleon III. Agents 
for India Messrs. Burkinyoung and Co., Calcutta. To be had also of Mr. Herbert 
Jones, Oxford Street; and Mr. Brader, Wind Street, Swansea. 








Stock of Engraved Music Plates of Messrs. T. E. Purday and Son. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL by 
. AUCTION, at their House, 47 Leicester Square, on Monday, August 31, and 
following day, the ENGRAVED MUSIC PLATES of valuable COPYRIGHT 
WORKS, the stock of Messrs. T. E. Purday and Son, musicsellers, Oxford Street 
(who are retiring from business) ; comprising some of the most popular compositions 
which have been recently issued from the press in the various classes of songs, 
sacred vocal music, pianoforte solos and duets, dance music, preceptive works, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. The Lease of the capital Premises and the 
Stock and Goodwill of the Business are for Sale by private treaty, Application to 
be made to the auctioneers, 47 Leicester Square, W.C. 





Music and Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47 Leicester Square, on Wednesday, Sept. 2 and 
following day, a large collection of MUSIC in all classes, operas and oratorios in 
score, sacrea music, numerous early and scarce works on the history and theory of 
music, biography and musical literature, capital modern vocal and instrumental 
music (the stock of a foreign publishing house), &c.; also musical instraments of 
various kinds, pianofortes by the best modern makers, violins, violoncellos, &c. 








Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
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Just published, price 3s. 
DEDICATED TO MISS AMY ROSE, 


SEPARATION: 
SONG. 
The Worps ty ANNA H. DRURY. 
The Mosic by ANNA MARIA EDWARDS. 


Sung with distinguished success by the composer at her Concert, given, by kind 
permission, at Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan's Mansion, Grosvenor Place. 





Just published, price 4s. Splendidly illustrated, 


THE FIRE BRIGADE GALOP;, 
Dedicated to 
CAPTAIN FREDERICK HODGES. 
By LIEUT. BECKER (H.F.B.)'and the VOLUNTEER FIRE BRIGADES OF 
ENGLAND. 
Composed by Emite BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, 


TWO SONGS by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 
The Words b 
LIEUT. THOMAS ACRES OGLE, 
Author of! 
“WILD FLOWERS OF POETRY.” 


No. 1.—“ The heart that loves me.” Price 3s. 6d. 
No. 2.—“ Old Erin's lovely girls.” Price 2s. 6d. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


MADLLE. LIEBHART’S New and Successful Song, 
‘‘AT MORNING’S BREAK,” 


(Morgen FenstEry). 


UNG with such distinguished success at all the 
principal concerts of the season, by Mdlle. Ligpuart, is published, with 
English and German words, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 


(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, Price 4s. each. 
TO MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


RONDEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 


For the Pianoforte, 
No. 1. “ Aliegretto Grazioso.” 
2. “ Presto Giojoso.” 
Composed by W. H. Gratrann. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by James Brutey. Composed by James LEA SuMMERS, 


“This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work ofa 
goed musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
for it is now being sung by Mdllc. Parepa, the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James’s Hall, caused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand."—Stratford-on- Avon Ilerald, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Herwoop, 1608), 


Composed for him by BLumentTmaL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 





TWO SONGS by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 


composed expressly for 
MR. TENNANT. 


“ My Sweet Sweeting.” The poetry from a MS. of the time of Henry VIII. 3s, 
“Twilight Song.” The poetry by Barry Cornwall. 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET 'DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by Grorcr B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 
“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably eases ~ ished (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
rice 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari. Proceeding on the principle that every one who can speak can sing, it gives 
the actual means of cultivation, from the;simplest elements of vocal sound, omitting, 
in the first place, those preliminaries as to time, intervals, and qualities of voice 
which embarrass the young beginner, and proceed in the exercises afforded, as soon as 
the power of sustaining the natural tone of voice is acquired, to acquire proper 
flexibility for varied articulation, the piano now being introduced, and rules for 
practice given, ‘and illustrations afforded that must advance the pupil to all the ex- 
cellence in facility of execution of which he is capable. Signor Ferrari is one of our 
— eminent teachers, and the work proves his scientific ability."—English (Natal) 

ews, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street. 


ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by Epmunp Fauconer, Esq. Price 3s. 

‘The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘ Killarney"—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer.”"—Liverpool Journal. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, Price 10s. 6d., 


TRIO IN D MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
DEDICATED TO CLARA ANGELA MACIRONE, 
By KATE THOMPSON. 


Played by the Composer, and also by Mr. Walter Macfarren, at his Morning 
Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


TOO LATE 
SONG, 
The Portry by TENNYSON. The Music by H. C, DEACON, 
Sung by MaDamg Sarnton Dotpy. 


“Mr, Deacon's ‘Too Late,’ is an ambitious and impassioned setting of the 
Laureate's lyric of ‘The Foolish Virgins.’ Despair and entreaty are in it.”"— 
(Atheneum). 

London Doxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





LEONIE TONEL, 
(Composer oF THE PopuLaR “ PEARLS AND D1AMoONDS.”) 


ROIS MORCEAUX POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. * Pendant la Valse,” Scéne dramatique. Op. 26. Price 2s, 6d. 
2. “La Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. * Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles. Op. 28. Price 2s. 0d. 


Composizs PAR LEONIE TONEL. 
( Copyright.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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THE OPERA OF “ LORELEY,” 


By EMANUEL GEIBEL AND Max Baucu.* 
(Continued from page 584.) 

There is no overture. The introduction, in slow tempo, contains 
touches of the song sung by Leonore, when presenting the Count 
Palatine, Otto, the goblet of wine at the marriage festivities, in 
the second scene of the second act; this melody extends into the 
first scene: recitative and aria of Otto (tenor), and fiery allegro 
in A minor and A major, which, however, when the proposed 
change, of which we have spoken, is carried out in the introductory 
scene, will undergo an alteration of form, for the purpose of cur- 
tailment. 

We next hear Leonore’s song, behind the scenes, ‘ Seit ich von 
mir geschieden, Und mich der Liebe gab,” a simple song-melody, in 
B flat major, ¢ time. It shows, at once, however, like the prominent 
part taken by the soprano in the following duet with Otto, how 
the composer has conceived the character of the enthusiastic and 
loving girl, a character which he pourtrays, throughout the 
opera, very successfully, by means of the ‘melodic element. The 
difficulty of characterising this important part lay in blending 
the musical expression of the sentiments of a loving, simple 
country maiden, innocent and natural, with the pourtrayal of the 
demoniacal excitement of one fallen under the power of the 
world of spirits. Herr Bruch has here been fortunate in making 
the purely human element, the intensity of feeling, and the devo- 
tion of love, exceedingly prominent, and in never allowing himself 
to be led into glaringly fantastic extravagance by the demoniacal 
element in the character. ‘The ‘‘ Ave Maria” heard from the 
chapel, and sung behind the scenes (Andante in E flat, 3 time), 
forms an effective contrast to the excited conclusion of the duet, 
and the abrupt manner in which Otto rushes from Leonore. 
Leonore’s song, like a fervent prayer, accompanied by a gentle 
melody, on the violincello, clinging to the soprano, twines through 
the chorus, which is mostly in six parts, alternating with a 
quartet solo. 

The men’s chorus of fishermen and vine-dressers (G major, 
$time), with the interpolated warnings of old Hubert, is full of 
freshness and life, especially on the introduction of the women’s 
voices (§ time), when a double chorus is formed, the fishermen in 
the boat, as they take the casks on board and go off, singing a 
characteristic melody in unison (tenor and bass), while the full 
chorus in four parts, with sopranoand contralto, celebrate the blessings 
of autumn. ‘The composer here displays truly surprising skill in 
the treatment of joyous folk-scenes in a style neither heavy nor 
affected. Another proof of this is afforded by the pretty little 
song, in the folk-style, in which a village girl announces to 
Leonore that the latter is selected to congratulate the princely pair. 
We have already spoken of the following episode, the scene 
between Leonore and Reinald. The music, both in Reinald’s 
part and in the duet arising out of it, contains many beauties, but 
it is the cause, even considered in a purely musical light, of too much 
sentiment being heaped up in the first act. By this, the impres- 
sion of the music is weakened, especially since the action, as 
already remarked, comes to a stand-still. 

The next great scene, the bridal procession and the discovery of 
the secret, begins with a spirited march, and a general chorus 
(Allegro moderato, D major, ¢ time), the latter, especially in the 
middle movement, being well worked out, without overstepping the 
limits prescribed by the character of the whole to the polyphonic 
me properly so-called. ‘The quartet between Bertha, Otto, 
Reinald, and Hubert (Andante sostenuto, F sharp minor, 3 time) 
isa fine piece of composition, but can only produce its full effect 
by the combination of perfect musical and mimetic expression. 

After the departure of the bridal procession, we have a change 
of scene, and the finale of the first act follows.t ‘This grand finale 
proves in a brilliant manner the composer's vocation for dramatic 
music. A comparison of the mode in which the same subject has 





* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 


J At the performance of the opera in Mannheim, it was necessary, on 
account of the change of scene, to make.a break before the finale, and to drop 
a curtain. This must not, however, be allowed, on any account. Night has 
set in even at the end of the preceding scene, and, immediately afterwards, 
Leonore hastens, in despair, ‘to the banks of the river. Musically considered, 


been composed by Mendelssohn naturally suggests itself; nay, it 
almost forces itself upon us, and, therefore, we will frankly state 
that the present treatment far surpasses the earlier, especially in 
the passion and spiritedness of Leonore’s part, and in the gushing 
flow and continuous rise of the latter, besides being, as a whole, in 
the chorus and orchestra, from its progressive movement and 
dramatic life, more adapted for the stage, more theatrical, in the 
best sense of the term, and, consequently, more effective and more 
exciting. ‘The principal keys in which it is written are B flat 
minor, D flat major, and B flat major. The orchestra is admirably 
handled, and highly effective, although the composer does not 
endeavour to impose by clap-trap or overloading the masses. He 
employs no ignoble means, no means deficient in beauty ; the whole 
finale can stand its ground before the sternest musical tribunal. 
The second act contains two grand scenas; the marriage fes- 
tivities with their interruption by Leonore’s magic song, and then, 
in the finale, the spiritual court before which Leonore is summoned, 
her acquittal, and the excommunication of the Count Palatine. 
A remarkable feature of the first scene is Reinald’s romance; but 
the principal one is the song in which Leonrore presents the bridal 
goblet to the Count-Palatine and bewitches the knights, adding 
fuel to the flames by what she sings. We give this song as a 
supplement. ‘This specimen alone will suffice to render the reader 
partially acquainted with what we have said above concerning the 
characteristic nature of Leonore’s part ; let particular attention be 
paid to the return of the major key at the conclusion. In the re- 
petition, the change of accompaniment in the first two bars is 
marked. In the following tumultuous outburst, when the knights 
woo Leonore, and when Otto gives way to his unbridled passion— 
her demoniacal song, ‘‘ Flammen der Minne” exciting him still 
more—the composer proves his great talent for managing large 
masses of tone and solo voices for the purposes of grand concerted 
music. Yet the finale which comes after a beautiful air of Bertha’s, 
surpasses this scene, by its admirable music, in grandeur of effect. 
The priests’ chorus with organ accompaniment ; the painful, self- 
sacrificing song of Leonore :— 
* Fithrt mich zum Tode— 
Meine schwartze Kunst das ist mein Schmerz, 
Mein Zauber ein gebrochen Herz, 
Uud Einer weiss warum.”;— 


the trio between Otto, Reinald, and the Archbishop (tenor, bary- 
tone, and bass), with full chorus—one of the real gems of the 
opera—and, at last, the excommunication hurled against Otto, all 
combine to form a whole which truly appears not the lucky chance of 
youthful genius but the work of a mature master. ‘This certainty in 
the treatment of all theresources of music, joined to unusual inventive 
talent, caused great astonishment among all professional musicians 
present. ‘The third act consists of only three scenes. The 
tirst presents us with a joyous chorus of vine-dressers, male and 
female, celebrating the blessings of autumn. Old Hubert inter- 
rupts their gaiety by the mournful news of the death of the 
Countess-Palatine, and of the infatuation of her unhappy husband 
for Leonore, his (Hubert’s) own child. The song, in two strophes, 
which follows, was censured by many of the audience, as un- 
suited to the position it occupies. We do not agree with this 
opinion ; it is a peculiarity of old age, when assailed by misfor- 
tune, to express its lamentations, and connect what it feels with 
the recollections of its youth, when it never thought of woe. On 
this account, the song strikes us as perfectly justifiable; it is quite 
so, musically speaking (Andante in D minor, $ time), for the compo- 
sition of it is exceedingly happy. ‘The peasants follow the old man 
into the church, whence proceeds a ‘“ De profundis” with the 
organ. During this piece, Otto enters, oppressed and worn out. 
The grand scena which follows is really something superb for a 
tenor ; recitative, Adagio (sorrow at Bertha’s death and his own 





also, the preceding scene does not form the conclusion of an act, because the 
composer very properly, in the postlude of the orchestra, as the chorus dies 
away, works in a strain depictive of the unfortunate turn taken by the 
marriage festival. After the change, a longer prelude is desirable, before the 
appearance of the spirits and the commencement of the chorus. 


+ To death conduct me— 
My magic arts but rack my breast, 





My spells have robbed my heart of rest, 
And there is One knows why!” 
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lot), and Allegro (‘+ Riickwiirts schliigt sich keine Briicke—Soll ich 
knabenhaft entsagen! Nein, das Letzte muss ich wagen,” etc.) 
—all this is admirable, full of melodic dash and exciting passion. 
The conclusion is especially effective. Enthusiastic approbation 
will always greet this piece, as it did in Mannheim, where Herr 
Schlésser, who sang it very finely, particularly at the second per- 
formance, was loudly applauded. 
Otto rushes off. ‘The scene changes and we perceive, at the back 
of the stage, the Rhine, with Leonore sitting upon the rock which 
rojects into the stream—a beautiful sight, like, as it were, the 
oe ae pete in a tableau-vivant. The music lights up the 
picture; the wind-instruments, on the slight tremolo of the deep 
fiddles and basses, modulate in soft harmonies from E major, and 
in sustained chords, into the dominant, on which, asa basis, while the 
wood wind-instruments rise in a strain of their own, the horn plays 
Silcher’s folk’s melody, ‘‘ Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten,” 
for which we have already been prepared by certain suggestive 
touches. It is a very happy notion of the composer thus to give us 
a musical interpretation of the picture which, in this scene, exhibits 
for the first time Loreley in the form attributed to her by the 
legend. ‘The following song of Leonore—‘‘Ich habe mein Herz 
verloren,” in E minor—is melodious and expressive ; but the gem 
of the whole is the finale, which commences with the appearance of 
Otto. His passion bursts forth for the last time. He beseeches 
Leonore to think of the ecstacy of love. The increasing ardour with 
which he urges his suit ; Leonore’s rejection of it ; the struggle in 
her heart, which desires to renounce human emotions, and yet is 
beginning to waver ;—all this is set forth by the composer in a 
grand duet, which carries away the audience by its melodic flow 
and continually-increasing power, until the dreadful and fear-in- 
spiring adjuration of the invisible spirits, ‘‘ Hold, thou proscribed 
bride!” is heard, and Leonore, breaking away, and rushing to the 
rock, devotes the unhappy Count-Palatine to destruction. Otto 
plunges into the river, and Leonore’s song : 


“War hinfort mir naht und die Treue verrieth, 
Ihn reisst mit Gewalt in den Strudel mein Lied,” * 


(in the melody from the second act, now in E major) is heard 
echoing from the rock, with a brilliant accompaniment of the harp 
and other instruments. The concluding scene is magnificently 
painted ; the rising waves bear aloft the fairy, while the chorus of 
spirits salute her as Queen of the Rhine. 

All things considered, it is the last act which reflects the greatest 
credit on the composer, for the deep impression which it produces, 
and which, after the grand, imposing scenes of the first two 
acts, must have appeared problematical, is wholly and solely his 
work ; such music alone as his was capable not merely of com- 
manding, but absolutely of increasing, the interest felt by the 
audience up to the very end. 

May this beautiful and truly German work pursue its appointed 
path, then! ‘The managers of our great theatres will not repent 
their having for once employed their rich resources upon the crea- 
tion of an artist who is their own countryman. 


~- <Be 


Jexa.—On the 26ti July a performance of sacred music took place 
in the University Church, previous to the meeting of the Gustavus 
Adolphus Association. The programme was composed as follows :— 
Cantata, ‘“ Lobet Gott in Seinen Reichen,” for solo voices, chorus, and 
orchestra, by J. S. Bach; “De Profundis,” by Gluck; “ Prayer,” 
soprano solo and chorus of female voices, by A. Tottmann; “ Die 
Geburt des Herrn,” by Pretorius ; and Handel's “ Dettingen Te Deum.” 
The solos were sung by Mesdlles. K. Voight, Rudersdorf, Herren 
Mobius, and Kaufmann. The two gentlemen are students at this Uni- 
versity. The choruses were executed by the members of the Sing- 
Academie. The performances went off admirably under the guidance 
of Dr. Néumann. The orchestra consisted partly of members of the 
Weimar band. The Sing-Academie, in conjunction with the newly- 
tormed Academical Associations for Male Voices. now gives nearly 
every week a performance of sacred music, by ancient and modern 
composers, In fact, musical matters have been tolerably flourishing 
here during the summer, There is also a Liedertafel, as well as several 
other associations, where music of a less serious character is zealously 
cultivated. 





*“ Tf henceforth a false, perjur'd lover draw near, 
I'll drag him, by song, neath the wild eddies here.” 





“TURN HIM OUT.” 


A new farce by Mr. T. L. Williams was produced on Monday 17th, 
at the Strand Theatre, with decided success, It is one of those 
uproarious and unlikely inventions with which the patrons of this 
theatre are familiar, involving, as usual, personal struggles ina drawing- 
room, dishevelled costume, and possible concussion of the brain to an 
unhappy gentleman hurled down stairs, 

Mr. Mackintosh Moke (Mr. Vollaire) has gone out for a fortnight on 
“business,” leaving his wife Julia (Miss L. Thorne) and her maid 
Susan (Miss Jenny White) at his “suburban retreat.” Mrs. Moke 
enters in a perturbed state, followed by Mr. Eglantine Roseleaf (Mr. 
Belford), a very heavy swell, who persecutes her in her walks, and 
aggravates the impertinence by coolly entering her house. He is per- 
suaded to go away, but threatens to return. ‘I said I would, and so I 
will upon my sacwed honor.” He does return, and, getting in at the 
window by means of a painter’s ladder, bribes Susan to shut him up in 
a cupboard till he can “ wush out” and surprise Mrs. Moke by a further 
declaration of his affection. Susan locks him in, and calls up from the 
street Nicodemus Nobbs (Mr. H. J. Turner), an itinerant vendor of toys, 
principally halfpenny windmills. This wandering tradesman (with 
very clean boots) is an old lover of Susan's, and is at once sworn in as 
protector to the household. He is made acquainted with Roseleaf’s 
hiding place, and commissioned to “ turn him out” with whatever force 
may be necessary. Having originally intended to follow the pugilistic 
profession, and having studied to that end, he enters upon his 
functions with peculiar ardour, just stepping outside to deposit the 
“mills” in a place of safety, before the more exciting mill comes off in 
the drawing-room. At thisjuncture, Mr. Mackintosh Moke enters. He 
recounts the delights of his fortnight at Scarborough, going over the 
polkas with the “fascinating widow,” and finishing by a feeble com- 
punction of conscience, “ It really was too bad of me.” His pleasing 
recollections are disturbed by the return of Nobbs, who of course 
mistakes Mr. Moke for the real culprit in the cupboard—contemptuously 
ignores his protests, closes with him—doubles him up and “turns him 
out.” The stage is left clear, and Roseleaf thinking he has a chance 0 
getting quietly away, emerges from the cupboard, but meets Mr. Moke 
who has re-entered his suburban retreat, in a battered condition, and’ 
breathing all kinds of vengeance. Appeased by Roseleaf’s accounting 
for his presence as having “ called for the income tax,” Moke enlists 
him against the muscular toyseller. arranging to lie in wait behind the 
curtains. Ata whistling signal they are both to come forward and 
“smash? Nobbs. When the latter reappears Roseleaf retires to the 
cupboard. Moke’s signal is answered by Nobbs, who has another en- 
counter with the ill-used proprietor, this time throwing him down his 
own stairs, and out of his own window. Moke’s next endeavour to gain 
admission under his own roof is made in a large chest, but the device is 
seen through. He is locked in by Nobbs, and sent to “ 16, Rosemary 
Villas,” Roseleaf’s address, which is found written in that worthy’s hat. 
Moke’s final attempt to solve the mystery and obtain his rights is 
successfully made in the disguise of a waterproof coat and a thick com- 
forter. He brings a letter, full of reproaches, from himself to Mrs. 
Moke. Roseleaf returns for his hat, when Moke throws off his dis- 
guise. Mrs, Moke and Nobbs discover that the wrong man has been 
“turned out,” the real culprit is detained, and being penitent is for- 
given by Mackintosh Moke, who admits the bad policy of his fortnight 
at Scarborough, and is in turn pardoned by his wife. All the artists 
concerned in the farce exerted themselves to the utmost for its success. 
Mr. H. J. Turner played Nicodemus Nobbs with a quiet and natural 
sense of humor, while Mr. Vollaire’s ferocious energy, under his 
insults and injuries, must have realized all the author's expectations. 
Mr. Eglantine Roseleaf was an interesting swell of the most effective 
Belfordian type, while Miss Jenny White and Miss L. Thorne did 
their best for the general effect. 

Mr. Leigh Murray re-appeared the same evening, and sustained his 
celebrated character of Mr. Craven, in J/is First Champagne. That a 
timid gentleman unused to the above beverage may be overcome by it, 
and still be a gentleman, was shown by Mr. Leigh Murray with that 
nicety which has always marked his delineation of Mr. Craven. The 
reception which greeted Mr. Murray is a proof that the public are only 
too glad to welcome a sensible and refined actor, ina theatre where 
the performances do not generally merit those epithets—Mr. Byron's 
laborious burlesque on the Duke's Motto is still the principal attraction. 
In the course of that edifying literary work, the likeness of Blanche de 
Nevers to her mother is described by the line, “She, like Napoleon, 
has a Mameluke,” and at another period of this cheerful production, 
some person is advised to “ husband your racehorses.” If Mr. Byron's 
reputation for cleverness is dependant upon imbecility of this kind, 
and if his notion of fun is exemplified by Blanche, in the likeness of 4 
Petticoat Lane rag doll, being pitched about in imitation of the ancient 
Clown and Pantaloon joke, burlesque writing has left Mr. Byron 
woefully destitute of those “racehorses” he should have wisely 
“ husbanded.” 
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CROYDON ASSIZES.—SATURDAY, Aug. 22. 
[Before Baron Bramwe.u and a Special Jury. ] 


Tue Dramatic Copyricgnr Act.—Seman v, Copenanp.—This was 
an action brought by the plaintiff, a dramatic author, to recover 

enalties from the defendant, who is the proprieter of the Royal 
Amphitheatre at Liverpool, for having performed a piece called “ Jessie 
Brown, or the Relief of Lucknow,” at his theatre, without his per- 
mission, The amount sought to be recovered was £52, being for 
twenty-six penalties of forty shillings each. The defence was that the 
drama in question was one in which the plaintiff had no title, and that 
it was written by Mr, Dion Boucicault. Mr. Chambers, Q. C.; and Mr. 
Laxton were for the plaintiff; Mr. Lush, Q. C.; and Mr. Murray were 
for the defendant. 

Mr. Chambers, in opening the case, said that the plaitiff, although 
not distinguished in the higher ranks of the dramatic profession, was a 
successful writer of dramas at the minor theatres, and upon the occasion 
of the Indian mutiny he dramatised the romantic story of the Highland 
girl, who was in Lucknow at the time of the siege, and whom the jury 
would remember was represented to have heard the bagpipes of the 
approaching army of deliverance under General Havelock. This 
drama, under the title of “Jessie Brown; or, the Relief of Lucknow;” 
was played with great success at the Britannia Theatre, at Hoxton, 
and the present action was brought to recover penalties from the 
defendant for having played a drama which he should contend was a 
mere plagiarism, or piracy of the other, and which was written by a 
gentleman who, no doubt, enjoyed a higher position as a dramatic 
author than the plaintiff, Mr. Dion Boucicault. The first intimation 
the plaintiff had that this work had been pirated was by reading an 
announcement in a theatrical newspaper, the Era, that Mr. Boucicault, 
who was then in America, had produced a piece under the same name, 
and that Miss Robertson, a lady whom he afterwards married, was 
playing the heroine, but no proceedings were taken until Mr. Bouci- 
cault came to England. It appeared that he shortly afterwards wrote 
the successful drama of the “Colleen Bawn,” and he issued a notice 
warning all mangers of theatres not to play this and a number of other 
dramas without his sanction, or legal proceedings would be taken 
against them. Among the dramas so mentioned was this particular 
one of “Jessie Brown; or, the Relief of Lucknow,” and the plaintiff 
immediatly wrote to him and claimed the authorship of the piece in 
question, but no answer was returned. The jury were aware that the 
“Colleen Bawn” was played at the Adelphi, and that disputes took 
place between Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Webster, the lessee of that 
theatre, the result of which was that the former went to Drury-lane, 
and he there produced a piece under the title of ‘“ Jessie,”—omitting 
the name of Brown—‘“or the Relief of Lucknow.” He should show 
them that this piece, with some slight and merely colorable alterations, 
as he should contend, was identical with the drama written by the 
plaintiif, and the same piece was afterwards performed by the defendant 
at his theatre. These were the circumstances under which the present 
action was brought, and although he was, of course, not at all aware of 
the line of defence that would be adopted by his learned friend, he 
must express his opinion that, unless Mr. Dion Boucicault was called as 
a witness for the defence, it must be taken as an admission on his part 
of the soft impeachment of having made use of the talent of the 
plaintiff for his own benefit, and unfairly introduced to the public a 
drama as his own which was, in reality, the property of another. 

Mr. Edward Stirling, the stage manager to Mr. Boucicault, at 
Drury-lane Theatre, was then examined, aud his evidence was to the 
effect that the drama played in America was identical with the one 
that was played at Drury-lane Theatre under the title of “ Jessie; or, 
the Relief of Lucknow,” while Mr. Boucicault was the lessee of the 
theatre, He also proved that he saw a similar piece played at the 
defendant’s theatre at Liverpool. Mr. Boucicault’s play was printed in 
America. He did not know what had become of the maruscript. By 
Mr. Lush: The piece that was played at Drury-lane Theatre was the 
same in all respects as to the plot, but some of the scenes were 
heightened, as it was termed in dramatic phraseology, and Mr. Bouci- 
cault added another act. New characters were also introduced. In 
Mr. Boucicault’s drama the action commenced in India, and Jessie 
Brown was the servant of an English lady. Nana Sahib wasintroduced 
into the drama, of course, but not by his real name. It was thought 
that to introduce him by his real name would be too repulsive for the 
English public [a laugh]. The Nana Sahib of the drama was called 
Ghoolam Singh [a laugh}. He was the lover of the lady, or wished to 
be so, but she repulged him, and he in consequence was supposed to 
persecute the British. Jessie Brown was with her mistress at Lucknow, 
and this was the grand scene of the drama, and the curtain fell upon 
the tableaux of the arrival of the Highlanders and the defeat of the 
Sepoys. In the plaintiff's drama the second act commenced in the 
Highlands, and Jessie was supposed to have been recently married to a 


Highland soldier, who was going to India. Two comic characters were 
introduced into the plaintiff's piece, Mr. Snifiles and Mr. Ginger [a 
laugh]. No such characters were in the piece written by Mr. Bouci- 
cault. Witness considered that the two dramas were entirely dissimilar 
in these incidents until they came to the fourth act, where Lucknow 
was supposed to be relieved. With the exception also of Jessie Brown 
and Geordie Brown, who was supposed to be her husband, there was 
no similarity in the names of the characters in the two dramas. Re- 
examined: He had only looked over the plaintiff's drama in a cursory 
manner, and he did not observe that the two comic characters in that 
piece were rolled into one in the drama of Mr. Boucicault, in the 
person of an Irishman, named Cassidy. Mrs. Boucicault played the 
part of Jessie at Drury-lane Theatre. 

Mr. Seman, the plaintiff, was then called, but previously to his being 
examined, the learned judge inquired of Mr. Lush what his case was 
in bh alf of the defendent, Mr. Lush said he should be able to show 
that the two dramas were quite dissimilar, and derived from the com- 
mon source of the romantic incident related in the newspapers at the 
time of the occurrence. 

The plaintiff, in answer to the questions put to him, stated that he 
wrote the piece he claimed as his property, and it was disposed of by 
him to Mr. Lane, of the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, and met with 
great success. He said that when the piece was played at Drury Lane 
he went to see it, and he considered it was precisely the same as his 
own, except that a fresh act was added, and a slight alteration was 
made in the names of the characters. Witness’s drama was only com- 
posed of two acts, but that of Mr. Boucicault was very much longer. 
It lasted three hours and a half, but witness’s only lasted an hour and 
five minutes. The witness then proceeded to refer to certain portions of 
the two dramas, which he represented to be identical with each other. 

Cross-examined: The drama was his own idea at the time, and he 
had not read an account of the incident of the Highland girl hearing the 
bagpipes from the newspapers (A newspaper was handed to the wit- 
ness, containing the statement referred to). He said he never saw it. 
Some further questions were put to him, with a view to show that his 
own drama was evidently founded upon the incident in question, and 
he admitted that one of his tableaux was copied from the Illustrated 
Times. Mr. Chambers said that this was his case. Mr. Lush said that 
this was his case. Mr. Lush was about to address the jury for the 
defendant, when they interposed, and intimated their opinion that the 
plaintiff had failed altogether in making out that he had a title to the 
copyright of the drama in question. Mr. Chambers, upon this, elected 
to be non-suited, and thus the matter ended. Baron Bramwell ob- 
served that, in his opinion, it was scandalous that such an action 
should have been brought, and there was not the slightest foundation 
for it. 


——0-——_— 


BADEN BADEN. 
(Au Rédacteur du Musica, Wortp). 


Monstevn.—Berlioz vient de nous quitter, aprés avoir assisté 4 la 
reprise de son opéra Beatrice et Benedict, dont il a dirigé lui-méme l’exé- 
cution. On se rappelle l’effet que produisit cet ouvrage la saison 
dernitre, et surtout le délicieux duo de femmes qui termine le premier 
acte. Quoique quelques-uns des excellents interprétes qui créérent 
Beatrice et Benedict aient fait cette fois défaut au compositeur, le succes 
n’a pas été moindre que l’année passée, et les mémes applaudissements 
enthousiastes ont accueilli chacun des morceaux capitaux de la partition. 
Berlioz est un maitre par excellence; chaque mesure de sa musique est 
pleine d’originalité; chaque trait y est dessiné d’une main sire, et si 
parfois cette originalité pouvait paraitre étrange a l’auditeur, c’est qu’il 
ne se serait pas suffisamment familiarisé avec le style et le sentiment du 
maitre, ear sa musique a le don de charmer aussitot qu’on la connait et 
qu’on la comprend. On ne peut pas imiter Berlioz, qui n’emploie 
jamais deux fois les mémes moyens, qui ne procéde d’aucun autre, qui 
se montre toujours nouveau, suprenant, en un mot, qui est luz. Maitre 
accompli dan’s l'art de l’instrumentation, son orchestre est d'une 
richesse et d’une variété de couleurs qui enchantent les connaisseurs, 
Dans Beatrice et Benedict, Berlioz a montré un cdté nouveau de son 
talent; il ya fait preuve d’un humour qu’on pourrait appeler (shak- 
spearien). En méme temps son orchestration y est d’une simplicité 
qui le justifie victorieusement du reproche qu’on lui a fait quelquefois 
de ne savoir écrire que pour les grandes masses et pour des orchestres 
formidables. Mme Charton-Demeur a chanté avec sw supériorité 
ordinaire; elle a été rappelée par de bruyantes acclamations aprés son 
grand air: Jt men souvient. Jourdan remplagait Montaubry, Mile 
Henrion Mlle Monrose, et Mlle Faivre Mme Geoffroy. Apres le duo 
des deux femmes. on a également rappelé Mlles Henrion et Faivre. 
Inutile d’ajouter que l’orchestre a été admirablement dirigé. 

Un Fraxcais a Babe, 
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NEW ADELPHI THEATRE. 


The popular actress, Mrs. Stirling, appeared at this theatre on Mon- 
day, August 24th, in a new comedietta, called The Hen and Chickens. 
Asa delineator of maternal characters in English domestic life, Mrs. 
Stirling is without a rival, though it is to be hoped mothers-in-law of 
Mrs, Softsawderley’s temperament are comparatively rare. A slight 
plot, devoid of any particular originality, is carried on by a few persons, 
and is substantially as follows:—Mr. Alfred Casby (Mr. Billington), a 
good-natured young man of fortune, has married his pretty wife Ange- 
lina (Miss Henrietta Simms) under a rash promise not to separate her 
from hermamma. Despite the fact that Casby gives Mrs. Softsawderley 
and her husband, Mr. Softsawderley (Mr. C. H. Stephenson), a suite of 
rooms to themselves, the affectionate matron will not remain in them, 
but is constantly ‘one too many,” as she says, in the apartments of 
Alfred and Angelina. Her failing is a somewhat inordinate fondness 
for that young lady—her fault, the exhibition of it on every inconve- 
nient occasion. Casby, good-natured as he is, at last openly revolts, 
and, in self-defence, tries an expedient to secure his wife’s companion- 
ship and to get rid of her mother’s. He leaves the house, and directs 
that communications shall be addressed to him at “60, North Bank, 
Regent’s Park.” Mrs. Softsawderley, a woman of the world, and pos- 
sessing a knowledge of suburban districts, jumps at a conclusion which 
makes Angelina very wretched, and of course more than ever desirous 
of a mamma’s sheltering wings. Casby has furnished a villa, but it is 
for his wife. He intends to leave his former abode in possession of his 
mother-in-law. Angelina follows him to No. 60, but finds her anger 
disarmed by proofs of hisloyalty. Husband and wife are just beginning 
a comfortable dinner, when the tearfully indignant matron again in- 
trudes, Hearing the cry of the infant Amarylla, which Softsawderley 
junior (Mr. W. H. Eburne), a seafaring widower, unexpectedly returned 
from a long voyage, has foisted upon Casby in his new home, Ange- 
lina’s fears are aroused afresh. ‘To allay these fears, Mrs. Softsawderley 
gers Casby to tell the story of the sailor's daughter, pretending to 
believe every particular, but not really thinking it is true, till her son, 
the exuberant seaman, confirms it. To Casby’s infinite relief, Mrs. 
Softsawderley’s superabundant maternal instincts are diverted into this 
new channel; she adopts the child, and consents to leave the young 
couple to themselves. 

The chief responsibility of the piece fell upon Mrs. Stirling, whose 
performance was marked by great natural force; so much so that 
Casby, with all his self-congratulation, must have been a stoic not to 
have envied the widowed sailor the blessing of an Amarylla. Miss 
Henrietta Simms looked, as usual, charming, and played the 
young wife in a most graceful manner, while Mr. Billington was a 
quiet and gentlemanly Casby. The other characters were well sus- 
tained, including “ James,” a listening footman of that haspirating and 
dignified type now somewhat used up. Mrs. Stirling’s reception, as 
might be expected, was enthusiastic, and, at the end of the comedietta, 
she was led across the stage by Mr. Webster, to receive her well- 
merited applause. The author’s name was not announced, but we 
believe the piece is adapted from the French by Mr. B. Webster, jun. 


—o 


A New Opera.—Mr. Howard Glover has, we understand, completed 
the book and a large portion of the music of a comic opera in three acts, 
to be entitled Giralda, the Unmarried Wife. It is, we believe, likely to 
be produced at the Royal English Opera during the approaching season. 

—o— 


Cuvurcn Music.—When the great and important work of the Re- 
formation was consummated, readers of the history of that period are 
aware that the Church of England retained nearly the whole of the 
choral service of that church from which she had separated herself. 
Luther, too, found that to make any impression upon the people whose 
adherence he desired to obtain, it had to be connected with the voice of 
song. All nations and peoples trom their infancy have been fond of 
music in some form or other, the eastern valuing melody only, the 
Germans preferring melody and harmony combined, while the English 
are satisfied with having less than the “ full-voiced choir,” with its 
massive harmonies softly blended. For 150 years after the Church of 
England had separated from the Church of Rome the music in our 
cathedrals and parish churches was all that could be desired. Music 
in the time of Elizabeth was an important part of every gentleman’s 
and lady’s education. Singing at sight was common, and was also 
generally engaged in by the congregations at church. But when the 
Puritans, under Cromwell, held sway, church musie declined. The 
master spirits of that age—Tallis, Tye, Farrant, Marbecke, Bird, and 
Palestrina—who had enriched the services of song, had long ago de- 
parted, and for nearly a century the Church hung her harp upon the 
willows until other master spirits—Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
&c.—appeared and aroused the Church from her musical lethargy.— 
Berrowes’ Worcester Journal, 





Bromscrove.—The Kidderminster and Bromsgtove Choral Society 
held its annual gathering on Thursday week at- Bromsgrove. Mr, 
Tirbutt, organist of Bromsgrove church, presided at the organ. The 
morning service at the church commenced soon after half-past eleven, 
the Rey, W. Rayson, minor canon of Worcester Cathedral, intoned the 
service. The first lesson was read by the Rev, R. Mumford, one of 
the curates, the second by the Hon. and Rev. J. W. Leigh, curate, 
son of Lord Leigh, of Stoneleigh Abbey. The communion service was 
read by the Rev. G. W. Murray, vicar of Bromsgrove; the epistle by 
the Rev. A, Blomfield, son of the late Bishop of London; and the 
gospel by the Rev. Dr, Collis, minor canon of Worcester Cathedral, 
and head master of King Edward’s Grammar School. In the morning 
service the responses were Tallis’s;° the Venite by Humphreys; the 
Psalms 102 and 103 by Handel; the Je Deum by Lawes; the Jubilate 
by Jones. The anthem was from Hymns ancient and modern, by V, 
Novello, “ Brief life is here our portion.” The Sanctus was by 0, 
Gibbons, and the Kyrie adapted from Tallis, as well as the hymn 
before the Sermon, 

‘* Three in one and one in three.” 


On the whole the singing went well, each part being sustained with 
sufficient distinctness without one overpowering the other. The 
amalgamation chorus sang in time, a difficult thing to be accomplished 
by those not in the habit of frequently rehearsing together. There 
was only one fault, the want of modulation, as with some few exceptions, 
the same force was given to every verse, whether metrical or otherwise, 
and in the anthem, which was metrical, there were opportunities where 
light and shade would have shone to great advantage. This is a point 
that tests the efficiency of the organisation, but as the society is young, 
it cannot be expected to be perfect. At the conclusion of the morning 
service, the Ven. Archdeacon Sandford preached a sermon from Psalm 
Ixxi., v. 21 and 22. The main object of the sermon was,to point out 
the advantage of singing praises to God not only among Christians 
generally, but in the great congregation. He said the Psalmist had 
been inspired to write those productions for the use of the Church in 
ages yet to come, and he did not doubt that great men, as Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, and others, had also been inspired to help by 
their music to perpetuate the words of holy writ. After the sermon a 
collection was made, which amounted to £21. 4s. The company 
having retired from the church, repaired to the Golden Cross Hotel, 
where substantial cold collation was provided. About 500 sat down to 
luncheon, which was presided over by the Rev. G. W. Murray. The 
time having arrived far the commencement of the afternoon service, 
they made for the church. The services were conducted the same as 
in the morning, as far as the intoning and reading of the lessons were 
concerned. ‘I'he music for the 104th Psalm was one of Purcell’s single 
chants; the 98th Psalm being sung to chant by Dr, Smith, the Deus 
Miseratur was sung to the grand chant by Humphreys, The anthem 
was, “OQ Praise the Lord,” by John Weldon. The hymn before the 
sermon was the Old Hundredth Psalm, sung with the olden termination, 
the choir giving full scope to the admonition, “ Sing to the Lord with 
cheerful voice.”” The preacher was the Rev. A. Blomffeld, M.A., son 
of the late Bishop of London, who took for his text, Psalm,fexlv., v. 4, 
from which he preached an instructive sermon. The first lesson was 
read by the Rev. C. H. Jenner. The collection amounted to £17. 16s. 
6d., making a total of £39. 0s. 6d. 

The choirs who took part or belong to the society are Bromsgrove 
parish, Bromsgrove Grammar School, Kidderminster parish church, 
Hanbury, Stoke Prior, Moseley, Catshill, Alvechurch, Tardebigge, 
Salwarpe, Hampton Lovett, Northfield, Cofton Hackett, King’s 
Norton, Balsall Heath, and Selly Oak.—(Berrowes’ Worcester Journal), 


—jp—— 


Herr Jouann Dessavenr, the composer, has left Karlsbad, and gone 
to France, in order to accept an invitation he has received from Georges 
Sand, the author. The two artists, both now grey, are bound to each 
other by old ties of friendship, and the charming chateau of Nohant, 
the hereditary seat of the Dudevants, that long since beheld all the 
great intellects of France gathered around Aurora, will conjure up old 
recollections before the gaze of the two friends. Dessauer, who, thirty 
years ago, made a protracted stay in Paris, has since then kept up an 
uninterrupted intercourse and friendly correspondence with all the 
artists there—with Halévy, Heller, Rossini, Mad. Viardot-Garcia, and 
especially Georges Sand. 

—-0-— 

New York.—Herr Max Maretzek has given up the management of 

the Italian Opera at Havannah. 


Wansaw.—In the midst of all the present political disturbances, a 
musical journal, entitled, Le Chanteur National, has just been pub- 
lished. The first number contains a song, ‘Nous ne voulons pas 
d’Amnistie.” The second number contains Ujeski’s poem, “ Heavenly 
Mother, look down upon our Country,” set to music, 
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THE SONG OF CHALK. 
(Continued from page 535.) 





Ta’ MILLENIUM will far off be 

Till sin, and grief, and pain are staid; 
The last subdue, (the way is free), 

The first step then to it is made."—Anon. 





Frytte the First, 

To prove this true, three Doctors thus began, 

When Dr. J. laid down the following plan : 
“ Let us contrive to curb the eagerness 

His pupils have to practice more or less : 

Versed in dog latin we to their sires can say, 

The Modus Operandi will not pay.” 

(Here the Doctor stopped to cough awhile, 

And his deaf friend was forced to blink and smile) 
‘“‘ Excuse me, Sir,” (half vexed), said Dr. J. 
‘‘T meant the practice was a dangerous way, 

His plan, I hear, makes all the voices thick, 

Nay more than this, it turns his pupils sick. 

I know of one (‘tis true she is not well) 

Sick, sans physic, ’gainst this we must rebel.” 
“Do pardon me, dear Dr. J. this once, 

The shop seems first into your mind to pounce, 

Tell us the end of this odd case fairly, 

Do health and voice improve,” asked Dr B.? 
“She and her parents, Sir, seem satisfied, 

Your curiosity too is gratified.” 

Behold a breach seemed now, alas to pend 

Between the two—when up rose Dr. Mend. 
“Question old chums, when Doctors disagree, 

Their foes step in and use them ruthlessly ; 

With caution let’s attack our newest foe, 

Or he may yet give us a strong third blow. 

Globules, Water cure, and Muscle powers, 

Are quite enough to force us on to Flowers : 

His plan at least Anatomy upholds, 

He science loves, and quackery unfolds. 

Too well ye know at home the least we cure, 

The drugs we send abroad are not more sure.” 

He ended, and each Doctor took a pipe, 

And after rum, Miss Mend sung “ Cherry Ripe.” 
“T like that song, Miss Mend,” said Dr. B., 
“ OF boyhood days, it so remindeth me : 

Your voice is soft, your high notes very sweet ; 

A voice that’s coarse, sounds better in the street. 

Contralto notes are by the world thought fine, 

Miss Mend’s fatigued—pray take a glass of wine.’ 
“ My daughter's throat, Sir, is by no means strong, 

She’s frequently exhausted by one song.” 

Poor Dr. Mend spoke this most feelingly, 

For well he knew such weakness should not be. 

Here muttered Dr. B. in accents low; + 
“Contracted is her chest, ah! she will go.” 
“She should not sing,” quoth he, ‘‘ those high notes, Mend, 

They strain her voice, and to Bronchitis tend.” 

Why Dr. B. her high notes praised before, 

Since he their weakness now does much deplore, 

Surprised them much, and Miss Mend inly thought 

Such ignorance at her expense was bought. 

( To be continued.) 
—— 

Srurreart.—On the 27th September, Salieri’s opera Azur, Kénig, 
von Ormus, will be produced. 

Wiessapen.—Madlle. Parepa has been singing here and at Hambourg 
with great success. Signor Piatti played at the sixth subscription 
concert in Wiesbaden, and was enthusiastically received. 

—— 

Tue Norwicn Musican Fesrivar.—The committee have issued their 
programme for the festival week. ‘The general committee of manage- 
ment met recently, when Mr, Benedict was present, and details of the 
programme were arranged, and other preliminary business transacted. 
The names of the Hon, F. Walpole and F. M. Boildeau, Esq. have been 
added to the committee. A full rehearsal of the band and chorus took 
place in St. Andrew’s Hall, when Mr. Benedict conducted the choruses 
in Joash, and in his own Richard Ceur de Lion, expressing himself 
much pleased with the way in which they were done. In connection 
with the Festival we may mention that Mr. Kerrison has again pub- 
lished a “Book of the Performances,” in which an analysis of the 
different pieces to be produced is given.—Norfolk Chronicle, 


. 





Pestu.—Herr Richard Wagner is giving a series of concerts, 

Drespen.—After a long illness Madame Btrde-Ney has re-appeared 
in the character of Valentine, in Les Zuguenots. 

Municu.—It appears that the report, which has gone the round of 
the papers, of the dissolution of the joint-stock company for the erection 
of anew theatre is not true. The committee are expecting, every 
day, the royal permission to commence operations. Meanwhile, the 
a for the theatre, by Professor Lange, are on view at the Association 
of Arts, 

Bapen.—MM. Naudin and Delle Sedie have arrived. M. Benazet 
will shortly open the Italian opera.—The first representation of the 
operetta, Volage et Jalouz, words by Thomas Sauvage, music by 
Rosenhain, took place on the 3rd inst. The subject isa very simple 
one, and is that of a husband’s testing his wife's fidelity. Considerable 
skill is evident in the instrumentation and the treatment of the vocal 
music. The most successful pieces were the first air of Emma; the 
romance of the Count; the duet between the husband and wife, and 
the rondo of the latter. Mad. Fauvre-Lefévre sang admirably, and 
was well supported by the tenor, M. Froment. The opera was 
successful. 

Neisse.—The first General Vocal Festival of the Silesian Vocal 
Union took place here on the 26th and 27th ult. Of the 36 affiliated 
Associations, 29 were represented more or less numerously. The fol- 
lowing places contributed contingents :—Beuthen, Breslau, Brieg, Car- 
lowitz, Kreutzburg, Gleiwitz, Grottkau, Glatz, Katscher, Kénigshiitte, 
Kattowitz, Laurahtitte, Leobschiitz, Lossen, Myslowitz, Neisse, Neu- 
stadt O. S., Neurode, Nikolai, Ohlau, Oppeln, Ottmachau, Ober-Glogau, 
Oels, Ratibor, Reichenstein, and Ziegenhals. On the 28th, about five 
o'clock p.m., the singers proceeded to the Gymnasial Kirche, where 
the religious portion of the proceedings took place. After a short pre- 
lude, Beethoven's “‘ Die Himmel rihmen des Ewigen Ehre,” with brass 
accompaniment by Lux, and Schnabel’s Psalm, “ Herr, unser Gott,” 
with Liebrock’s instrumental accompaniment, were sung. The effect 
was very grand. The only drawback was, that the tempo in Schnabel’s 
song was too quick. The concert in the Theatre commenced about 
eight o’clock, and was opened by the march from Tannhaiiser, very 
correctly performed by the band of the 22nd Regiment of the line. 
Then followed : 1. The 23rd Psalm, by Otto ; 2. “Sonntag,” by F. Abt; 
8. “ Sturmesmythe,” by F. Lachner: 4. “ Schifferlied,” by E. Eckert; 
5. Das Deutsche Lied,” by J. Stuckenschmidt ; 6. “ Schwertlied,” by 
C. M. von Weber; 7. “ Das Deutsche Flagge,” by F. Abt; 8. “ Rhein- 
sage,” by J. Otto; 9. “ Mein Herz ist in Hochland,” by Tuche; 10. 
“ Gott. Vaterland, und Liebe,” by W. Tschirsch ; 11. “ Auf dem Rhein,” 
by F, Kiicken; and 12. “ Hymn,” by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 
On the second day of the Festival the singers assembled, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, before the theatre, and proceeded thence, with flags 
and banners waving gaily in the air, to the large open ground near St. 
Rochus. After the members of the Union had been warmly welcomed 
by the Upper Burgomaster, Herr Kutzen, in a vigorous speech of some 
length, the second concert began with Mozart's “ Bundeslied.” This 
was followed by Weber's “ Jubel Overture.” Then came a number of 
smaller vocal pieces, which brought the proceedings to a successful 
termination. 

— 

Desecration or Mivron’s Remains.—A far more illustrious name 
than any of these—that of John Milton—is connected with this 
sanctuary, and with circumstances highly discreditable, According to 
Todd, the remains of Milton were attended to the grave by all his 
learned and great friends in London, not without a friendly concourse 
of the vulgar. He was buried next his father, in the chancel of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. In August, 1790, the spot where his body had 
been deposited was opened, and a corpse, hastily supposed to be his, 
was exposed to public view. There was a tradition in the parish that 
his remains were laid under the spot where the clerk’s desk had for- 
merly stood in the chancel ; and curiosity being excited on the subject, 
the vestry clerk, churchwardens, and others, opened the grave, in which 
they found a leaden coffin, lying over a wooden one, imagined to be 
that of Milton’s father. The ground was immediately closed, but 
opened again the next morning, the overseers in the meantime having 
caroused over the discovery, and resolved to turn it toaccount. Cutting 
open the leaden coffin, they found a body in its shroud, and believing it 
to be that of the poet, they extracted the teeth, cut off the hair, which 
was six inches long, combed and tied together, and then left the scat- 
tered remains to the gravediggers, who were permitted to exhibit 
them for money to the public. Mr. Neve of Furnival’s Inn, who pub- 
lished an account of the transaction was satisfied that the body was that 
of Milton, while others contended that it was a female corpse, "abe 
in part as a proof of this on the long hair; yet we know that M Pe 
always wore his hair long. Stevens particularly lamented the indig- 
nity sustained by the venerable relics, though he doubted their identity. 


—London Scenes and London People, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Just Published, 
PHOTOGRAPH of a GROUP or INSTRUMEN- 


TALISTS, which includes likenesses of Madame ARABELLA GODDARD, Mr. 
Cuartes Haute, Herr Joacuis, Signor Piarti, M. Saintoy, Mr. Linpss¥ SLOPER, 
Mr, Benevict, &¢c., &c., by ALEXANDER Bassano, Size, 13 in, by 8 in. Price 10s, 6d. 


CuapreLt & Co., New Bond Street. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is Removed to Duncan 
Davison AND Co.'s, 244, Recent Street (corner of Little 
Argyll Street), where subscriptions, advertisements and all com- 
munications intended for the Publishers or the Editor will henceforth 
be received. 





NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of Tue MusicaL WortD is at 
Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244, Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements can be 
received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but no 
later. Payment on delivery. 


To PUBLISHERS AND ComrosERS—All Music for Review in Tue 
MusicaL WorLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear in 'THE 
MusicaL Wor.p. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 


ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THe MusicaL WorLD. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Suistey Brooxs.—Mr. T. Taylor expressed his regret that the 
resolution was not extended to the copyright of literary productions. 
He mentioned the fact that he had sold the copyright of his piece, 
Our American Cousin, now playing at the Haymarket, to an American 
manager. That sale, however, had only regard to America and 
Canada. But now it was‘attempted to be said that he had no 
copyright of the work in this country. He did not believe, however, 
that such was the law.—(Hear, hear). ‘The Chairman here proposed 
to make an alteration of the law to meet Mr. Taylor’s suggestion, 
but Mr. H. Ottley said it was not consistent with the object of their 
meeting to make the proposed alteration. Mr. Le Neve Foster and 
other gentlemen concurred with Mr. Ottley, and the proposed 
alteration was not made, ‘The resolution, as originally proposed, was 
adopted. Mr. N. Redgrave then moved—* That the thanks of all 
those interested in the Fine Arts are due to the Society of Arts for 
the labor and perseverance, to which the Act of the last session of 
Parliament is mainly to be attributed, and that they be requested to 
continue their assistance till the law on these subjects is made 
efficient and clear. And we would especially thank their Chairman, 
Sir Thomas Phillips, for attending and taking the chair on this 
occasion, and also the Members of their Deputation for their attend- 
ance and aid.” Mr, Edwin Field having seconded the resolution, it 
was agreed to. The Chairman having expressed his acknowledg- 
ments, a vote of thanks was also, on the motion of Mr. W. Hawes, 
given to Mr. Field for his valuable exertions in respect to the 
increased protection given to works of art. Mr. Field acknowledged 
the compliment and the proceedings terminated. 








BIRTH. 


On the 26th inst., the wife of Cuar.es Boosry, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 


On the 20th inst., at St. James’s, Spanish Place, by the Rey. J. 
Toursel, Ernest, only son of Joseph Emile Boulan, Esq., of Bordeaux, 
- ye youngest daughter of Jules Benedict, Esq., Manchester Square. 

0 cards, 
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ye publishing Felix Mendelssohn's ee the 

brother and the son of that great and never to be for- 
gotten artist have now issued a collection of his other 
letters, comprising the entire period from 1833 to 1847, 
when his too short career was brought to a close, If, on 
reading the earlier volume, our heart warms at the youth, 
the freshness and activity of the happy young man, so early 
self-reliant, this fresh selection exhibits to us the fine pic- 
ture of the mature man, incessantly pressing forwards, and 
never false to himself. ‘The three lustres, with the history 
of which we have to do, must be divided into three parts, 
though these parts, in reference to the length of time to 
which they refer, are, it is true, very unequal. The 
first comprehends the two years (in reality scarcely a year 
and a half) which Mendelssohn passed in Diisseldorf; the 
second, the seven or eight years during which he directed 
the Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipsic; and the third and 
last, the years during which he lived alternately in Berlin 
and Leipsic, not belonging actually to either town, and 
busying himself with plans for creating some new and 
perfectly independent position. Under all these circum. 
stances, he had his full share of what was good and beautiful; 
but, like every true genius, he gave away much more than 
he received. On the other hand, there was no want of 
causes to irritate, mortify and deeply grieve him, and hig 
disposition, not only easily excited, but highly sensitive ag 
well, always required a considerable period in order to recover 
that pure joyousness which formed so pleasing and leading 
a feature in his character. It was a lucky thing for Men- 
delssohn, however great his bitterness on account of it, 
that the Berlin Sing-Academie did not elect him ag their 
conductor. ‘The one-sided nature of his occupation in that 
capacity would have exercised a disturbing influence upon 
the varied development of his powers, and it was after- 
wards proved, often enough, that the air of Berlin did not 
suit him. At Diisseldorf he found, in a fresh and active 
artistic life, in which he disports with the same satisfac- 
tion as in the Rhine, a beneficial antidote against the 
feeling of “loneliness” he had brought with him from the 
capital. Itis true that his duties at the theatre were not 
brought to any particularly agreeable conclusion ; he had 
allowed himself to be burdened with all kinds of employ- 
ment of the most material kind, and contrasting rather too 
glaringly with his delicate and somewhat spoilt nature. 
But he easily shakes off his annoyance, composes, as he did 
always and everywhere, a mass of admirable music, and— 
goes to Leipsic, before feeling quite at home in Disseldorf. 
There, while in the midst of his work on St. Paul, he 
was struck by one of the heaviest blows by which he 
could be struck: the death of his father. We may measure 
the greatness of this loss, to a certain extent at least, if we 
read his father’s two letters included in this present collec- 
tion. There reigns in them a most noble, and truly paternal, 
because genuinely friendly, tone. They display, moreover, 
such acquirements and wisdom; the writer enters so deeply 
into the most important questions in music, that we could 
not help being filled with the most sincere respect for so 
excellent a man, even if we had known nothing else about 
him and had not been more nearly acquainted with him. Of 
a truth he was worthy of being the son of Moses, and the 
father of Felix, Mendelssohn, 
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In the summer of 1836, Mendelssohn was in Frank- 
fort, where, for some weeks, he conducted the Cicilien- 
Verein, after the great impression produced at the Diis- 
seldorf Musical Festival by his St. Paul had powerfully 
aided in enabling him to recover somewhat from the heavy 
blow he had received. From this city he writes as follows 
to his sister Rebecca: “This is my state of mind at pre- 
sent, all day long; I cannot compose, write letters, or play 
the piano; the most I can do is to draw alittle.” We 
cannot help regretting that the editors, in a spirit of delicacy 
easily intelligible, have not published any of those utter- 
ances of feeling which sprang from the affection which 
caused Mendelssohn to return, for the purpose of soon be- 
coming a happy bridegroom; to Leipsic in the autumn, and 
during the rise and growth of which he associated, in the 
most amicable manner, with his friends, “as in a waking 
dream,” speaking of his joys and his woes in a state of 
the greatest excitement and with truly ingenuous frankness. 
He was married in the spring of 1837, and, on returning 
from the trip which followed the wedding, brought back 
with him, among other things, the Psalm, “ Wie der Hirsch 
schreit,” one of the many proofs of the power he possessed 
of always devoting himself, under the most varying cir- 
cumstances, to the highest tasks of art. In the autumn, he 
produced, for the first time, at the Birmingham Festival S¢. 
Paul, with the most extraordinary success. Indeed, the 
description, in these letters, of his visits to England, afford 
testimony of the great enthusiasm which the English 
evinced towards the German artist all through his life, an 
enthusiasm so lasting, that in consideration of it we feel 
inclined to forgive them many sins in matters connected 
with music. But what Mendelssohn himself says, in many 
places, concerning the impression he carried home with him 
of such brilliant triumphs is highly characteristic. 

The period during which Mendelssohn resided and 
worked in Leipsic, with the intervening journeys to the 
Rhine, to Switzerland, and to England, when he was sur- 
rounded by perfect domestic felicity, was probably the most 
unclouded period of his life. The beautiful intercourse 
which he never neglected to maintain with his family in 
Berlin, was once more heavily shaken in the year 1842 by the 
death of the deeply-loved mother. ‘The centre of union, 
in which we might still feel ourselves children, is now wanting 
to us,” writes Felix, and he makes his sisters the most affec- 
tionate proposals as to how they should arrange so as to 
continue for the future as closely united as previously. We 
know how united they really were, and what a terrible 
impression was produced upon him by his sister Fanny's 
death in the last year of his own existence. 

After the accession to the throne of Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV., who, as everyone is aware, exhibited the greatest in- 
terest for Mendelssohn's talent, and overwhelmed him with 
well-merited marks of favor, negociations were commenced 
with the highest authorities in Berlin, but, despite all the 
good will displayed on both sides, they did not end in the 
desired result. Mendelssohn was to play an active artistic 
part in the Capital; he was to have the guidance of the 
musical section at the Academy; he was to be at the head 
of a Conservatory to be subsequently established, and 
Heaven knows what else. Butit came to nothing. 

It is to the impulse given him by the art-loving King 
that we are indebted, however, for the music of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Antigone, Cedipus, and Racine’s 
Athalie. Such music is, undoubtedly, worth more than 
anything an official position, however influential, in which 
Mendelssohn might have been placed, would haye created 





for the world. But all those who were intimately ac- 
quainted with Mendelssohn can easily imagine how little 
satisfaction he must have felt at all these experiments, all 
these offers, which dissolved like shadows under his grasp, 
and this continual vacillation with regard to the imme- 
diate future. The letters published in relation to this 
are of the greatest interest, and afford another proof how 
difficult it is to put new wine into old bottles—for such is 
really the old-new moral to be gathered from the numerous 
letters on the subject. Great satisfaction, on the other hand, 
was afforded Mendelssohn by the foundation of the Conser- 
vatory in Leipsic. In this he was seconded, in the most 
friendly manner, by everyone, especially by the late King of 
Saxony. 

A gloomy weight bears down the last letters we have of 
his, and we shudder on reading, in a letter addressed by 
him, on the 29th July, 1847, from Interlaaken to his sister 
Rebecca, the words, “ And with all our phrases, and in- 
quiries, and words, I have constantly but one thought: how 
short is life!’ Four months later he had ceased to exist. 

Of all the works of art that he presented to the world, 
and which may be entitled perfect, his life was really the 
most beautiful. And as the man and the artist force their 
way to the surface, we find in his career, taken as a whole, 
all the qualities which distinguish his creations. A kind of 
harmony is spread over all, and in it we see light and almost 
playful charm, moral seriousness, heartfelt, warm sentiment, 
unutterable truthfulness of conviction, sharp conception, and 
strong, energetic power of realisation; a marked promi- 
nence of that individuality, which, though great and 
original, knows its limits, and strives not to overstep, but to 
render them as perfect and rounded as possible within itself ; 
no sacrifices to the golden calf, but no instance of pietistic 
avoidance of brilliant beauty, when genuine, and not abused 
for a bad end; frequently an amiable concession to the wants 
(social or artistic) of larger circles, but always employed fur 
the purpose of exercising an ennobling influence, and never 
allowing itself to be dragged down by them. Honourable 
and conscientious is he in his life and in his productions, 
in his deeds and in his words. 

The thousands who know and love this extraordinary 
artist from his works, will learn from these letters, where he 
shows himself in the smallest as well as the most important 
relations of life, to esteem him more highly, and to respect 
him more warmly than ever. We should like to quote half 
the book, were it not far preferable to refer everyone, who 
takes any interest in art, to the whole work. In the first 
place, the unconscious autobiography, written in a spirit of 
the greatest candor, is indescribably attractive; then we 
have the labor which preceded and that which followed his 
greatest works; his behaviour towards the managers of 
concerts, musical-festival committees, officials, ministers, 
princes, and kings; the profound attachment, always the 
same, towards his family; the kindly sternness displayed 
towards his more intimate musical friends, and the conscien- 
tiousness with which he entered upon the most varied 
musical undertakings. How unreservedly he appreciates 
talent, when not opposed to his own convictions of the 
dignity of art, but how admirably and sharply he combats all 
that is vain and empty, especially when puffed up with pre- 
sumption! Nothing can be more apt than what he says, for 
instance, about the whilom celebrated “ Rhine Song,” of 
1848, in the midst of all the rumpus and fuss which sur- 
rounded it. We must regret, though we may not be able 
to object to, the fact of the excellent editors’ having been so 
very reserved with the opinions concerning celebrated men 
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and works of the present day, which are doubtless in the 
letters. But their principal aim was, very properly, to place 
in a particularly clear light before us the most inward nature 
of the beloved object of their work, and in this they have 
perfeetly succeeded. 

We must not measure these letters by any so-called literary 
standard—they are chatted rather than written, and, in throw- 
ing them off, for they are mostly confidential, Mendelssohn did 
not,asa matter of course, care about that perfection of style 
which he exhibits in his smaliest song. When, however, 
he has to give reasons for an opinion, or to establish a deci- 
sion, his words, in their unvarnished simplicity, are marked 
by a masterly conciseness and significance, a degree of 
exhaustiveness, but seldom to be found in the most famous 
critics, estheticians, or historians. ‘This is the case in his 
letter to aHerr X. on the difficulty of being at the same time 
airy and yet decided as regards the outlines, when treating 
fanciful subjects; in his letter to Herr Souchay on the 
import, conveyed in words, of instrumental music; and in a 
hundred observations, of various lengths, out of which we 
might cull a splendid vade-mecum for composers. There is 
one striking fact, in connection with this, which, perhaps, 
casts an instructive light upon him ; namely, the moderation 
of his expressions, a moderation which invariably causes 
him, when speaking of anything, however powerfully it 
may move him, to employ words rather below than above 
the level of what he feels. He does not speak of creation, 
of enthusiasm, of inspiration, but of work, of plunging his 
glance inwards, and of his pleasure in his task. Thus the 
want of pathos and passion, for which many persons blame his 
productions, may, perhaps, arise principally from the dread 
he entertained of that emptiness which is liable tu ensue so 
easily from the slightest exaggeration. Enough—this fine 
book shall not serve as the title for an essay. It was a 
necessity for me to speak my mind about it to my friends, 
far and near. May its valuable pages find as many readers 
as they deserve to find, and, at the same time, illustrate and 
glorify the thoroughly harmonious and refulgent form of 
him, who, though, passed away, remains for ever with us. 


Cologne, 18th August, 1863.* 


To the Editor of the Musica. Worup. 


TR,—You will allow that enough and to spare has been 
written about M. Gounod’s Faust. There is one thing, 
however, connected with the startling reception of that much 
vaunted work which has escaped even the all-piercing ken 
of the writers of the Musican Wortup, which I have not 
seen noticed in any other journal, and to which I think it 
right to direct attention (at least my right as a public 
supervisor, which I do pretend to be)—viz., the infraction, 
or, to use a milder term, the non-accomplishment of the 
pledges in their prospectuses held out by the two managers of 
the Italian Operas this year in the matter of Signor Verdi's 
latest opera, La Forza del Destino. In short, the success 
of Faust at the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty's 
Theatre prevented, or rendered unnecessary, the pro- 
duction of Signor Verdi’s last, and, as many allege, best 
work at both houses. Herein I espy an extraordinary ope- 
ration?of Chance—nothing short, indeed, of the actual “ Force 
of Destiny.” ‘'I'wo operas, both eminently successful, had 
been promised by the directors of the two Italian houses. 





* The above is from the pen of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, who, we need 
scarcely remind the readers of the Musical World, is as justly renowned for 
the graceful and easy flow of his literary productions, as he is deservedly 
celebrated for the high classical beauties of his musical works.—J. V, B, 





One was from the pen of the most successful of living 
operatic writers, the hero of a score of triumphs, the recog- 
nized composer of the day—Guiseppe Verdi. The other 
was the production of the hero of some dozen unmitigated 
failures, a composer almost unknown beyond his proper 
sphere, no foster-son of Fame, unacknowledged by the 
world, who up to Faust had never chronicled a single 
success—Charles Gounod. A priori it seemed any odds that 
Verdi's work would have had the preference at both Operas, 
more particularly as it had obtained a fwrove wherever it 
had been produced, and the composer’s name was a tower of 
recommendation. Moreover, as I have said, many good 
judges asserted that the Forza del Destino contains some of 
the finest music Verdi has writter, and expressed a conviction 
that it would have a tremendous reception when produced 
in England. On the other hand, Faust had nothing beyond 
its popularity to recommend it. The name of Gounod was 
a myth to the English people. They knew it not, or 
remembered it in connection with the miserable exhibition 
of Sappho at the Royal Italian Opera some years ago. Am 
I not justified, then, in calling the preference given to 
Gounod above Verdi, by both Italian directors, bear in 
mind—whose very existence in a measure depended on the 
Italian composer, and who owed nothing but one killing 
failure to the Frenchman—a veritable “ Force of Destiny ?” 
M. Gounod may be the cleverest musician of his age, but I 
insist that he is the luckiest that ever wrote. It was by 
the merest chance that Mr. Mapleson ever contemplated 
producing Faust at all; it was by the merest chance that he 
did not bring out the Forza del Destino in the first instance, 
in which case I am of opinion that Faust would not have 
been heard in London this year, as I am confident Verdi's 
opera would have been a great hit; and I have a strong 
suspicion that Mr. Frederick Gye would not have allowed 
the manager of Her Majesty's Theatre to have all the 
first pickings from so promising a fledgling. The suc- 
cess of Faust at Her Majesty's Theatre rendered its pro- 
duction at the Royal Italian Opera imperative. Had the 
Forza del Destino been given instead, the same success 
would have necessitated the same proceeding on the part of 
Mr. Gye. Not that the director of the Royal Italian Opera 
follows servilely in the wake of the director of Her Majesty's 
Theatre; do not think I think it. He only sometimes 
makes use of him as a vane to try the direction from which 
the breath of public appreciation blows. 

Certainly M. Gounod is deeply indebted to Mr. Mapleson 
for bringing out his opera, and Mr. Mapleson is deeply 
indebted to Mr. T. Chappell, the publisher, for urging him 
to bring it out, which otherwise he would not have done ; 
and Mr. Gye is deeply indebted to Mr. T. Chappell for 
inducing Mr. Mapleson to bring it out, and the public is 
deeply indebted to Mr. Gye. Above all, Mr. T. Chappell 
is deeply indebted to the composer for having originated— 
without being original—musie which seizes and fascinates 
the public so as to bring multitudinous purchasers—ready 
money and credit—to the grand palatial Magazin in Bond 
Street. Only I pity Verdi, who has been victimized, and 
look for the time when, with the swoop of an eagle, he will 
pounce upon this ger-falcon and put him to flight—to a flight 
that knows no return. ‘This indeed, in a sense of poetical 
justice, would be the “ Force of Destiny.”—I am, Sir, yours, 

Riviinaron Pier. 
—)—— 

Bov.oane-sur-Mer. — Madame Arabella Goddard and M. 
Vieuxtemps are engaged here*for the next Philharmonie Concert, 
which takes place on Monday, September 7, 
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THE PATTI FAMILY.* 


played this evening before a tolerably numerous 

audience, who listened to me with marked kindness 
and a degree of attention with which I do not always meet 
from the audiences of small towns. My piece, “ L’Union,” 
was greatly applauded, being written for the present state 
of affairs. 

Madame Strakosch, also (sister of Adelina Patti, and 
wife of Maurice Strakosch), was greatly applauded. She 
possesses @ very agreeable contralto, a sympathetic appear- 
ance, and a popular name, three conditions of success en- 
hanced, in her case, by the most distinguished manners and 
by a course of life in private against which calumny has 
never been able to say a word.—This Patti family is truly 
a dynasty of distinguished singers. The father, Salvator 
Patti, was still, some twenty years ago, an excellent tenor 
di forza, His wife (the mother of Adelina) was a fiery 
lyrical tragic actress, whose name of Barili (for her first 
husband was Signor Barili) is still celebrated in Portugal, 
in Spain, and at Naples, where she achieved some great 
triumphs. I said she was a fiery singer.t She sometimes 
had transports not always connected with art, and, it is 
reported, several times allowed herself to be carried away 
into violently apostrophising the audience for not listening 
to her with all the attention and the respect due to her 
talent. 

Being, however, a very worthy woman, she easily ob- 
tained pardon for these freaks, thanks to her fine voice 
and her large black eyes, which Adelina has inherited. 
Her eldest daughter, Clotilde Barili (who died four or five 
years ago) was eminently successful at New York, and in 
all Spanish America, especially at Lima and San Francisco. 
Her sons, Ettore Barili, a distinguished barytone ; Antonio, 
basso profundo ; and Nicolo Barili, basse chantante, bravely 
support the family name. ‘The children of the second 
(Patti) marriage are: Amalia Patti, married to Maurice 
Strakosch, a distinguished pianist, whose compositions de- 
serve to be better known; Carlotta, whose extraordinary 
voice and marvellous flexibility have fanaticised the United 
States, and been a second edition of the enthusiasm excited 
there by Adelina. After Carlotta come Carlo and Adelina; 
as for the latter, all Europe already know her; with regard 
to Carlo, he is a handsome fellow, with something of the 
Bohemian about him, whom a spirit of adventure took to 
California and Mexico (where he played the violin with 
remarkable ability); to New York, where he sang, married, 
and got divorced (he was seventeen years of age); to 
Memphis, where, after being the hero of certain love affairs, 
he married again, it is said, enlisted in the Southern army, 
got appointed conductor of one of the bands, was killed 
and resuscitated in several official bulletins, and is at pre- 
sent enjoying the health the Pattis enjoy, for, among other 
enviable privileges, they have the privilege of never being 
ill. What a family! Do you know many others in art 
whose quarterings of nobility are better than those I have 
just enumerated ? L. M. GorrscHa.x. 





ADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI was summoned 
from Ostend to Frankfort to sing at the gala perform- 

ance which took place at the Stadt-Theater in honor of the 
Emperor of Austria and the assembled Princes of Germany, 





* Extracted from a letter addressed to the Art Musical, by M. L. M. 
Gottschalk, writing from Williamsport, Pennsylvania, U S., 15th June, 1863. 

t Pardon us, M. Gottschalk, you said she was a fiery lyrical “tragic 
actress,"~-Ep. M, W,. 








The Senate, at whose expense the performance was given, 
admitted no person not invited by themselves into the house, 
which presented a fairy-like appearance. JI Barbiere di 
Seviglia was the opera selected for this solemnity. Adelina 
Patti was admirable, and though, according to etiquette, all 
marks of approbation were forbidden, the whole audience 
did nothing but applaud her most enthusiastically. It was 
the Emperor of Austria himself who first gave the signal for 
the “bravos,” and it was at the request of his Imperial 
Majesty that Strakosch’s waltz: “La Gioja insolita,” intro- 
duced by Madlle. Patti into the singing lesson, was re- 
peated. However exorbitant the prices offered for tickets, 
the general public was rigorously excluded. It is related 
that an Englishman, finding his offer of one hundred pounds 
sterling for a stall refused, bribed a member of the chorus 
into allowing him to take his (the chorus-singer's) place on 
the stage. It was only through Madlle, Patti’s kind inter- 
ference that the faithless chorus-singer was not dismissed. 
The fair and celebrated young artist received 10,000 francs 
for her performance. At the general request she was to 
sing the next evening before the ordinary public. 








Paris.—Mdlle. Tietjens has been here since Tuesday, the 
18th August. She was present, the same evening, at the 
Opéra Comique, to see La Dame Blanche, and at the Grand 
Opera, on Wednesday, to see Gueymard make his re-appear- 
ance in La Juive. Her débuts will take place on the 26th, 
28th, 31st August, and the 4th September, as Valentine in 
Les Huguenots. M. Faure will, at these performances, sing 
the part of Nevers for the first time——M. Emile Perrin, the 
manager of the Grand Opera, has joined the eminent artists 
who form the committee of the association for erecting a 
monument at Dijon in memory of Rameau.—Several papers 
have announced that Mdlle. Lucca was about to come to 
Paris for the purpose of giving some performances at the 
Grand Opera. This report is, we believe, entirely destitute 
of foundation—M. Roger has returned from his recent tour 
through Switzerland and the Pyrenees, and settled down in 
the Avenue Frochot. He intends to retire entirely from 
the stage, and devote himself to giving instruction in singing. 
That he will not want pupils is a certainty. 


Roven.—The grand Orphéonic meeting of this town is 
definitely fixed for Sunday, the 6th September. It was to 
have lasted three days, as it was intended that the “Con- 
cours,” or competition for the prizes, should be followed by 
two concerts. In consequence, however, of the difficulty 
there would have been in getting the best Societies to stop 
three days, it has been resolved to have only a single 
concert, which will take place on Monday, and combine 
every attraction. 





THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wor.p. 


IR,—Signor Maggioni, like his celebrated countryman, 
Signor Majocchi, of “ non mi recordo” notoriety, having 
recovered his memory, owing to the force of facts and the 
dictum of dates, I might take leave of the controversy, satis- 
fied that every impartial reader who has had the trouble of 
wading through his two communications will be quite able 
to appreciate the bad faith manifested therein. My first 
impression on reading Signor Maggioni’s first letter was, 
that he was a simple-minded man, anxious to serve a friend 
(now no more), but who was lamentably ignorant of the 
subject he was writing about. ‘The second epistle, remark- 
able for its silly fatglism as well as jesuistical tendency, 
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mixed up with a spice of malignancy and a dash of men- 
dacity (such as his utterly baseless allusion to the “in- 
terest” the advisers of Persiani had in promoting the success 
of the Royal Italian Opera speculation), cannot, however, 
be passed over with silent contempt. In the first letter there 
was the suppressio veri; in the second the suggestio falsi 
abounds. Beaten from his original position, he takes up 
new ground. Having drawn largely on his imagination, as 
poets generally do, for his facts, Signor Maggioni now 
figures as a fatalist. Like the Jew who protests against 
the pother of the thunder which prohibits the eating of the 
pork, Signor Maggioni raves like a prophet at the retribu- 
tion which he alleges was the result of the Royal Italian 
Opera enterprise, as if in the battle of art-progress there 
are no killed and wounded as in any other battle of life. 
“Has not the hand of Providence,” states this southern 
seer, “ been visible in the great conflagration of this estab- 
lishment in the winter of 1856?” The “ fire of an establish- 
ment” is a poetic license. I presume Signor Maggioni 
means the burning of Covent Garden theatre, for the 
establishment remains entire to this day. Neither Mr. Gye, 
Mr. Costa, the band, nor the chorus fell victims to what 
Signor Maggioni would term the “ devouring element” in a 
libretto. But of course Signdér Maggioni forgets that during 
the rebuilding by Albano of the interior of the old Covent 
Garden Theatre, three successive attempts were made to 
fire the building, but the “hand of Providence” saved the 
edifice, and the promoters of the enterprize, who ought to 
mourn its formation in sackcloth and ashes, were not 
punished ; but for Mr. Gye (who, like the late Mr. Beale 
and Mr. Delafield, had nothing at all to do with the original 
organization of the Royal Italian Opera) there was no hand 
of Providence, although it is the general belief (in which I 
share) that the conflagration of 1856 was the act of an in- 
eendiary. Mr. Costa, after his superhuman efforts in 1846 
and 1847, will assuredly feel grateful to Signor Maggioni 
in his dictum, that the history of the Royal Italian Opera 
“must begin from the day of the great direction.” But if 
it is to be dated from the fire which was successful, and not 
from the three fires which failed, what becomes of Signor 
Maggioni’s claims in his first letter for Mr. Beale, as the 
prime mover and founder, but quite abandoned in the 
second communication? Even poets ought to have good 
memories. 

I regret that I have so trespassed on your space, and I 
promise not to repeat the offence. Of course, the originator 
of a novel idea must expect to be assailed by the mean 
minds incapable of ascribing a noble motive for a disinter- 
ested service to art. Every outsider, every understrapper, 
every candle-snuffer, seeking a notice from obscurity, can 
sneer and malign, but magna est veritas et prevalebit. Signor 
Manfredo Maggioni is quite unconscious that in the original 
organization of the Royal Italian Opera there were other 
motives to action than the non-engagement of a prima 
donna. There were three vital principles at stake. First, 
the relations between a manager and his artists; secondly, 
the advancement of the lyric drama; and, thirdly, the 
liberty of the musical press in this country. These were 
the paramount interests which the advisers of Persiani had 
in the “speculation,” and those who have survived its 
commencement have lived to witness the triumph of their 
principles. 


I have the honour to be, sir, yours, &c., 
Cuartes Lewis Gruneisen, 


16, Surrey-street, Strand, August 24th, 1863, 





To the Editor of the Musica, Worup. 

Sir,—If Mr. Hargrave Jennings’ acquaintance with the circum- 
stances ‘‘in regard of” the founlation of the Royal Italian Opera 
is on a par with his knowledge of Mr. Gruneisen’s connection with 
the Conservative Land Society, I am afraid his testimony will be 
of but little value. The Royal Italian Opera was opened early in 
1847 ; the Conservative Land Society was established September, 
1852 ; therefore there is nothing left for the ‘* uninstructed public” to 
imagine as to the ‘sisters born of the same mother,” although the 
relation between commerce and art cannot be quite so distant as 
Mr. Hargrave Jennings would make it appear by his second letter, 
which, in this respect, would be a contradiction of his first, Mr. 
Beale having been, to all intents and purposes, quite as mucha 
representative of commerce as the Conservative Land Society 
(supposing it had existed at that time); and in that light only 
does Mr. Jennings seem to regard the late Mr. Beale. 

Your obedient servant, Musica. Tory. 

P.S. Would ‘ Zamiels Owl,” ‘Dishley Peters,” or ‘ Owl 
Zamiels,” Esqrs., favor your readers with their views on the 
subject ? 





PARIS. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


The début of Mdlle. Titiens was postponed from Wednes- 
day to to-morrow, M. Faure, who is to play Nevers for the 
first time, not being ready with his part. Superstitious 
people believe that Friday is an unlucky day, but the 
German singer has not the reputation of being superstitious ; 
and from all that I can gather, she is not only in excellent 
spirits, but confident about the result of her new adventure. 
The performance of La Favorite last night, at which she was 
present, can hardly have inspired her with any very extra- 
ordinary degree of respect for the ‘Grand Opera” as at 
present constituted, or have tended to make her at all 
nervous on her own account. The great Parisian lyric 
theatre, indeed, is in a deplorable condition ; and something 
more than a change of conductors is necessary to restore its 
ancient and well-merited prestige. M. Georges Hainl is 
undoubtedly a good chef (something in the style, by the 
way, of M. Charles Hansenns, at Brussels) ; but I am unable 
to detect those supereminent qualities with which his 
admirers and advocates quand méme are eager to credit him. 
Moreover, there is little use in denying that the orchestra of 
the Opera is by no means as good as it was twenty years 
ago; while the chorus is much inferior to that of either 
of the London Italian Operas, or to that belonging to the 
establishment which Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
would fain persuade us i§ a “national” theatre. Of the 
principal singers at the Opera I hope to give you very shortly 
some account. Strong in no department, it is lamentably 
deficient in the tenor, the one most acceptable to the public 
which sifled Mario—M. Gueymard—heing very little better 
than a ranting declaimer, to whom the refinements of the 
vocal art and the various graces of expression were never at 
any time familiar. But of these and other matters bye and 
bye. I shall merely add that the engagement at the Opera 
of such a dramatic singer as Mdlle. ‘l'itiens would be a boon 
to the Parisians, who are worse off for genuine talent than is 
generally even imagined, ‘That depends upon her success 
to-morrow night. 

The full rehearsal of the Huguenots takes place this 
evening; and I have some idea of going. If so, you shall 
be made acquainted with all particulars ; if not so, you must 
be satisfied with an account of the first performance, for 
which I have retained a place. Meanwhile, M. David, 
chef de clacque, and a shoal of the small press are preparing 
to levy black mail—“ faire chanter,” to employ the conven- 
tional slang. If Mdlle. Titiens were courageous (like 
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Alboni) she would send the whole shoal of them—including 
M. David and tail—the most-preposterons sham, besides 
being the deadliest nuisance of theatrical Paris—about their 
business, and set them at defiance. How Napoleon III.—so 
uncompromising a despot in many ways, and especially in 
what to his mind appear as the ways of progress—can allow 
such a flagrant humbug as the clacque to exist any longer, 
it is difficult to explain. Busy as he makes himself with 
the opera and all that concerns it, it seems to me that the 
abolition of the clacque should have been his first step in the 
path of reform. It is, however, very generally credited, 
that the internal walls of the splendid new theatre—now 
erecting in the precincts of the Grand Hotel—will never 
resound to the senseless clamour of those miserable impos- 
tors, to whose tyranny a people fondly regarding themselves 
in the mirror of their own conceit as the most polished, 
independent and “ spirituel” in the world, have, time out 
of mind, tamely and unworthily bowed down. Madlle. 
Titiens, too, will doubtless accede to the extortionate 
demands of this shamelessly self-constituted tribunal ; for, 
though she is a queen in London, she comes from Vienna, 
where the theatrical “ critics” (so-called) are the most venal 
in Europe, and where miniature George-Gordon-Bennetts 
are as plentiful as fry. She will have, in addition to this 
submission to black mail, to contend with all sorts of in: 
trigues, both before and behind the curtain. The mere 
sound of her voice, at the pianoforte rehearsals, has 
frightened mediocrity out of its senses; and—as in the 
instance of Adelina Patti, who triumphed over them, and as 
in the instance of Mario, who succumbed to them—she must 
look out for inevitable squalls. For my part, I may as well 
tell you, that I do not at all fear the issue. The duet with 
Marcel, the sustained high C, and the descending scale, 
must be the bombshell that explodes in the midst of her 
enemies, and scatters them in all directions. I may be 
wrong, but I am persuaded I am right. To-morrow will 
show. Dimidium facti, qui bene cepit, habet—and Malle. 
Titiens has begun right well. 

There is little news that can interest your readers. All 
the talk in musical circles is about Mdlle. Titiens. Signor 
Fiorentino and M. De Rovray have both returned from 
their “ vi//iagatura,” in order to judge her dispassionately 
and impartially describe the impression she produces in the 
columns of Le Moniteur and La France. The Paris “lions,” 
the “bottes vernies,’ the “gants jaunes,” and the whole 
army of fats appertaining to the tribe of the “ Jockei,” are 
away, and must wait until the winter for the pleasure of 
listening to the magnificent voice of the Teutonic songstress ; 
for that Teresa Titiens, or Tietjens (I prefer the last), will 
triumph, and be engaged in consequence for the winter here, 
is my intimate and ineradicable conviction. 

The Troyens of Hector Berlioz, and the new opera of 
M. Gounod—both finished, and the first in rehearsal—are, it is 
hoped, to make the fortune of the Théatre Lyrique (now 
closed) during the forthcoming season. If this be the case, 
we may fairly exclaim, “ Lucky M. Carvalho!”—for has he 
not already had Faust? The revival at the Opéra Comique, 
of M. Grisar’s Les Amours du Diable (same subject as 
Balfe’s Satanella) has proved tolerably successful. Mr. 
Augustus Harris was observed, last night, at the Chatelet ; 
to-night he starts for Baden Baden; thence he goes to 
Vienna (to catch Dr. Schmidt); thence to Rome; thence 
to Milan; &c., &c.—and all on the business of the Royal 
Italian Opera. Indefatigable Mr. Augustus Harris! 

Paris, August 27, 1863. GrokerR Roorss. 
P.S.—Mr, Thackeray is here. A bas la clacque.—G. R. 





A POSTSCRIPT FROM BERLIN. 

P.S.—This is a postscript and not a letter. I shall resume my 
correspondence as usual in a very short time, but, at present, I do 
not feel any inclination to go into regular harness again. A few 
weeks idleness spoils a man for work. I write this principally to 
inform you that I have arrived here sain et sauf, without having 
been particularly incommoded by the sea e from London to 
Antwerp, for I came back through Belgium. I would have written 
from Brussells but—there—I may as well be frank ; I was too lazy. 
Besides I did not find much to write about in Brussells nor do I here, 
if you come to that. I have picked up a few crumbs of news, how- 


ever, and I subjoin them. Madlle. Lucca has returned to the. 


Royal Opera House, where she made her rentrée as Leonora in J/ 
Trovatore. ‘The Berliners are immensely proud of their youthful 
prima donna, since her recent triumph in London, for let Germans 
sneer as they may at Englishmen’s want of taste for music, they 
always think more of any artist who has obtained the diploma of a 
London audience. Mdlle. Lucca was most warmly and deservedly 
welcomed by a very full house. The audience seized every 
opportunity for applauding her, and likewise testified their pleasure 
by a shower of flowers and wreaths. ‘This was all very well, but I 
think that your respected contemporary, the Neue Berliner Musik- 
Zeitung, is going a leetle too far in the popular and imaginative 
pastime of throwing the hatchet, and the equally fanciful exercise 
of drawing the long bow, when, not contented with stating that 
Madlle. Lucca worthily sustained at Covent Garden the reputation 
of the Berlin Opera, it states that she even thrust the ‘“ enfant 
gaté” of the English public, namely, Adelina Patti, into the 
background. ‘This, with all due respect to the excellent journal in 
question, is par trop fort. I happened, as you are aware, to be 
present in London at the time of Madlle. Lucca’s début, and, 
though I most willingly testify to the decided success of that début, 
I can conscientiously assure the Editor of the Neue Berliner Musik- 
Zeitung that he labors under a mistake of portentously gigantic 
proportions if he fancies that Madlle. Lucca’s success caused Madlle. 
Adelina Patti to recede the millionth part of a hair’s breadth from 
the position she previously occupied in the very foreground of 
popular favor. But, of course, you and your readers know this as 
well as I do; argal, I will proceed with my letter—which, by the 
way, is not a letter, but a postscript. A gentleman of the name 
of Coloman-Schmidt tried his hand at the part of Manrico, as he 
had previously tried it at that of Tannhiiuser, but I cannot say very 
much in favor of the result. I purposely said: ‘ tried his hand,” 
but I stop the press—of reasons I could give for my choice of this 
expression, to state that I ought rather to say : “‘ tried his hands,” 
for both those useful members of his frame played a most prominent 
and, to me individually, irritating part in his pourtrayal of the 
character. As the merit of a singer is generally admitted to depend 
upon his voice and not upon the expertness with which he flourishes 
his hands, I should advise Herr Coloman-Schmidt either to devote 
himself assiduously, for some time to come, to the task of fitting 
himself for the duties of an operatic singer, or else to abandon his 
present profession altogether, and take to some other, say that of 
prestidigitateur. ‘The other operas represented in the course of the 
week were La Muette, Der Freischiitz and Le Magon.—At the 
public meeting, held on the 3rd inst., of the Academy of Arts, 
the following compositions by pupils of the establishment were 
performed : 1. Symphony-Movement on a given theme, for full 
band, by Max Oesten, of Berlin ; 2. chorus: ‘* Ewig erschalle mein 
Lob dem Herrn,” by the same; 3. ‘* Miserere mei, Deus,” trio 
with chorus, by Ernst Fliigel, of Halle ; 4. “Gott, deine Giite 
reicht so weit,” quartet and chorus, by Otto Goltzsch, of Stettin 

and 5. the 23rd Psalm: ‘Gott ist mein Hirt,” by Joachim 
Pyllemann, of Berlin. Prizes, consisting of works by classical 
composers, were awarded to all the above named, Mozarts, Mendel- 
ssohns, or Richard Wagners, as the case may be, en herbe. 

Yours, posteripturally, 
—_—0?--_— 

H. M. S. “ Brrrannta.”—The success which has attended Mr. Fred. 
Penna’s entertainment, on “ Dibdin and his Songs,” in various parts of 
the country, induced the officers on board H.M.S. “ Britannia” to en- 
gage that gentleman to give it before the cadets who are there being 
trained for the service. Last Thursday evening, therefore, will be 
remembered by many of them, who probably heard for the first time 
some of those splendid sea songs which, at the end of the last century, 
effected so much good among the seamen of our navy. 


VALE. 
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MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Mr. Mellon is getting on famously with his concerts, The success, 
indeed, as unchanging as it is eminent, is likely to induce him to 
carry on the musical war some weeks longer, more especially as we 
hear that Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison are not over-anxious to 
open the gates of the Royal English Opera at too early a period of the 
winter season ; not having forgotten, as we may suppose, the experience 
of last year. Several novelties have been introduced since our last. 
Indeed, novelty is the order of the day at the Covent Garden Pro- 
menade Concerts, and in this respect, at all events, Mr. Mellon 
transcends all rivalry. On Saturday—a “ Volunteer Night,” as it was 
whimsically styled—Master Willie Pape, the juvenile pianist, played 
for the first time, and was received with loud applause. He performed 
Liszt’s arrangement of the quartet from Rigoletto, with very great 
brilliancy, and was recalled three times. He plays again to-night— 
another “Volunteer Night.” On Monday, M. Lotto, the Polish 
violinist, made his first appearance, and created an extraordinary sen- 
ration. He played the “ Carnaval de Venise” and Paganini’s “ Moto 
Perpetuo.” He created quite a furor, and was summoned back twice 
after each performance. The novelty of Tuesday was the promised 
selection from Faust prepared by Mr. Alfred Mellon, which had an 
entire success. No piece of hash-work was ever presented in more 
commendable form. All the favorite morceauz were most skilfully and 
prettily arranged for the soloists—including flute, oboe, clarinet, cornet, 
ophicleide—and were received with uproarious acclamations. Even in 
its shattered guise Faust seemed to have an extraordinary hold on the 
sympathies of the vulgar or common ear. ‘The feature of the entire 
selection, however, was for the voice, not the instruments, Mdlle. Car- 
lotta Patti singing the favorite waltz from the scene of the Kermess, 
with extraordinary effect. M. Lotto executed two solos, and created 
even a greater sensation than on the previous night. , 

Thursday wasa Beethoven night, the instrumental selection being 
the Symphony No. 1, in C; Adagio from the Symphony in G; first 
movement from the Violin Concerto; and the overture to Leonora. 
The songs were, “In questa tomba,” sung by Mdlle. Georgi; ‘“‘ The 
Savoyard,” and “ The Stolen Kiss,” by Mr. Swift. Both lady and gentle- 
man acquitted themselvesadmirably. It was hardly fair, considering that 
M. Richard had played on the previous Thursday the entire of Mendel- 
ssohn’s Concerto for the Violin, to ask M. Lotto to perform one move- 
ment only of Beethoven’s. M. Lotto played superbly, and exhibited 
intense classic feeling and fervour, no less than incomparable powers of 
execution. But we wanted, nevertheless, the other movements of 
Beethoven’s work, and did not feel altogether satisfied, although M. 
Lotto was the player. 

Last night Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise (Lobgesang) was given as 
the moiety of the “Sacred Night,” and was, on the whole, creditably 
done. The solo singers were Madame Weiss, Miss Julia Bleaden, and 
Mr. Swift. 

We may mention that Mdlle. Carlotta Patti and M. Lotto sing and 
play nightly, and that the Faust selection has resolved itself into the 
specific attraction of the second part of each concert. 


—o— 
CampripGeE.—The following candidates for the degree of Bachelor in 
Music were examined and approved on the 11th of March:—L. Col- 
borne, Trinity College; Alfred Gaul, St. John’s College. 
Nove. Perrormance IN Furness Apsey.—On Thursday, August the 
20th, an interesting performance of sacred and secular music took place 


amid the noble ruins of Furness Abbey. For the first time the divine 
strains of the great modern masters floated down those “long drawn 
aisles” which have so often re-echoed with the solemn chant of the 
monks, as the matin or vesper hymn rose to heaven. A special train 
conveying the members of the Atheneum and the Choral Society left 
the Castle station at Lancaster at half-past one. On arriving at the 
Abbey, it was found that every accommodation had been provided. A 
platform for the choristers had been erected in the nave of the Abbey 
church, and shortly after three the concert commenced. The first 
part consisted of selections from The Creation, and the second was from 
Elijah, St. Paul and The Dettingen Te Deum, concluding with the 
Hallelujah Chorus. The second concert commenced in the cloister 
court at about half-past six, when a variety of glees and madrigals were 
rendered with great spirit and correctness by about sixty performers. 
Numbers of people flocked from the surrounding neighbourhood to 
listen to the music. The solo singers specially engaged were the 
Misses Mosley, North and Ratcliffe, and Messrs. Dawson and Garner. 
Both performances were conducted by Mr. Dean, organist of the Lan- 
caster parish church, who for some years has trained the Lancaster 
chorus. The voices were accompanied by pianoforte and harmonium; 
and we can only add that the charming associations of the place and 
the quality of the music combined to enhance the general enjoyment. 
The return train reached Lancaster about half-past ten ; and thus closed 
a delightful day, 





Tus Heart or Lonpoy.—Turn now to the left—the Bank. What 
myriads of associations that one word raises! The kings of the world 
make it their common treasury, and we have an incarnation of 
Plutus in its hundred halls. He has deserted his heathen haunts 
to rear a throne on the gold of the bullion vaults, and make himself 
a couch of £1,000 notes. The citizens have chosen the Iron Duke to 
be the guardian of all their rich belongings. There he sits, stern and 
immovable—a warrior not to be trifled with—a wise conqueror, who 
said that “no calamity was so great as a victory, except a defeat.” It 
is well that our dead yet undying hero should thus keep watch over the 
heart of London. The moral interests interwoven with the destinies of 
a great city are so varied and deeply affecting, that the mind, if capable 
of estimating the grandeur and dignity of the subject, is overwhelmed 
in the survey. How many millions of anxiously toiling human beings 
pass by the Exchange during each year! The carriages form a con- 
stant procession for at least two thirds of its whole duration. How 
much mental anguish tempers the exultant, bounding elasticity of the 
merchant spirit amidst its struggles for wealth! How many lives are 
crushed out under the chariot wheels of the Juggernaut of riches! 
What aspiring hopes and wishes have been fostered here, and what 
noble, honest enterprises have been damped or destroyed within sight 
of this proud building, and within hearing of the throbs of London's 
heart !—London Scenes and London People. 


Advertisements, 


R. SWIFT will sing Toe Banner or Sr. Georee, 

Balfe’s new and popular “ Rifle Song,” (the words by John Brougham, Esq.), 

at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Grand Volunteer Promenade Concerts, at the Royal Italian 
Opera House, THIS EVENING. 


CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC AT COLOGNE, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FERDINAND HILLER, ESQ. 
HE CONSERVATORIUM, for the Instruction on the 
ORGAN, possesses Two Organs. The Winter Term begins on MONDAY, 
5th October. The Examination for Entrance is fixed for THURSDAY, 1st October, 
at Ten o'clock. 
For Prospectuses and further information, address the Librarian, Mr. H. Kohmann, 


at Cologne. 
THE COMMITTEE. 














Cologne, August 1863. 


EW Soprano and Bass Duet, LIFE’S VOYAGE, by 

| Mrs. Mounsey BARTHOLOMEW. Sung by Mr.and Madame Weiss, at the Royal 

society of Female Musicians’ Concert. Published by J. Wittiams, 11 Holborn 
Bars, and 123 Cheapside, e 


I GIOJA INSOLITA, Mouue. Parti’s New Waltz, 

L/ sung with such distinguished success in the “ Lesson scene" of Jt Barbiere de 

Siviglia, is published with a character portrait of the celebrated Vocalist, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 














MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLADS. 
H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 


THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. each. As sung by all the leading vocalists. 
Words and Music commend these ballads as two of the most elegant and refined com- 
positicns of the day. 

JEWELL & Co. 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 





Just Published, price 3s., 


THE WRECK OF THE HOMEWARD BOUND 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Jessica RANKEN. 
Composed and Sung with distinguished success by 
Ww. H. WEISS. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 4 Regent Street. 





HARMONIUM PRELUDIO TO MEYERBEER'S CANTIQUE, 
et 
ASPIRATION,” 


Composed expressly for Herr ENGEL, 
Is published this day (Price 6d), by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


ARIE D’'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSI 
Characteristically Illustrated. . 
“The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 
“* What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... see 
London; Duucan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 
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FAUST: 


Opera’in Four Acts. 


MUSIC BY CH, GOUNOD, 
PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





s. d, 
Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words ~. 16 0 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo . . . << = e 96 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Duet. eR ° « 36 -@ 


Detached Vocal Pieces, with Italian Words, ‘hel 2s. to 4s. each. 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. 


The Flower Song, with French and English Words . ‘ . - 2 6 
The Waltz, with French words. . ° ‘ P . ~ *2 6 
Air de Bijoux, with French words. ° . . , ° - 26 
Recit. and Bijou Song, with English words . . ° ° - 8 9 
The Cavatina, with English words . . . . . ~ “Sag 
The Duet, with English words . . -« « Bae 
The Song of the King of Thule, with English words. « fe Be 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in three books, Franz Nava, each . 5 0 
Ditto as Duets, in three books, RENAUD DE VILBAC, each 6 0 
Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, CRAMER, each . ° ° . € 46 
The Faust Waltz, arranged by CuArtEs Coors, illustrated— 
Solo or Duet. ‘ ° ° . ° - 4 °0 
Full Orchestra . ° ° ° ° F . - 8 0 
Septett . e . « 2 
Brass Band, arranged by w. Winterbottom . : - ¢ G 
The Faust Quadrille, by CHARLES Coore, illustrated— 
Solo or Duet . ‘ ° i ° e ° - £0 
Full Orchestra . . 4 . . : ° bi 80 
Septett . 7 - 2 0 
The Faust Galop, arranged by CHARLES Coorr, illustrated. Solo or 
Duet . . : ‘ . ° . « & O 
Set of Waltzes, by SrRavss ° ‘ ° . ° ° - 40 
Brinvey Ricuarps . . Fantasia . . ° : « £6 
‘< a - « The Soldier’s Chorus . . . = “oe 
Kune .... . « Fantasia . . ‘ . . . 40 
OsBoRNE. . - ~ + + Fantasia . . F F e a @aG 
» «© © 4 « «+ Salve dunora . ; . . — oe @ 
Liszt. . © « +» + Grand Fantasia . ° P ~ <-— € @ 
LerpacH . . . . «¢ Fantaisie élégante . . ‘ + aq 
KerrereR . . - + ~ Fantaisie brilliante . ° ‘ - £6 
a » + © « » Polka Mazurka . . . . a 2g 
Kruger. . . . ~. « CheurdeSoldats'. ° 4 0 
CRAMER. . + - + «+ Bouquet de Mélodies in two books, each 4 0 
BurGMuLLtER . . - + The Waltz, Solo or Duet . . = 400 
Cu.Gounop . . - . The Waltz . . ° - #6 
Ap. Le CARPENTIER. . Fantaisie brilliante sur la Valse » 56 
Map. Oury . . . . Grand Fantasia . : . : mo’ Oo 
A.Gorta . . « - « Romance des fleurs . ° > *&. 0 
RENAUD DE Vitnac . . Cheeur de Soldats, as a Duet 4 0 
Pr » «© « La Valse, asa Duet . e ° 4 0 
RumMeEnt . . . . . Fantaisie Facile , e ° P o wea 
* « «© « « « Dante, oa due. P ‘ ‘i + a¢€ 
Rimpautt . . . . « Gems of Gounod’s Faust . -each 2 0 
No. 1. The Waltz. 
2. The Bijou Song- 
3. Kermesse. 
4. The Flower Song. 
5. Faust and Marguerite, Duet. 
6. Soldier's Chorus. 
7. Chorus of Old Men. 
8. Garden Cavatina. 
J. Baustr Cnatrerton. The Waltz, arranged for the Harp . - 6 6 
‘9 The Soldiers Chorus, Harp and Piano . 5 0 
Cu. Gounop. Méditation sur Faust, for Pianoforte, Harmonium, 
and Violin or Violoncello . 4 ‘ - «. ce 
The Favourite Airs for Violin, Solo. r 7 ‘ o Bs 
The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo . ° > “ ‘ ~ oe 
The Favourite Airs for Cornet, Solo. ° « ee 
Grand Selection, No. 1, for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey - 15 0 
Grand Selection, No. 2, for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey « 6 @ 
Grand Selection, for Brass Band, arranged by Winterbottom . wo “he 





London: CHAPPELL & Co. 50 New Bond Street. 











ECOLE CLASSIQUE DU CHANT. 





COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 


From the Chefs-d’euvre of the great Italian, German and French Classical 
Composers; with the traditional style, accentuation, phrasing, &c., of 
each Morceaux, with French words by Sylvain St. Etienne, Quinault, &e. 


BY 


MADAME VIARDOT-GARCIA. 


To be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





No. 1. Airde Mepusa (Contralto) . ~ 2 - J.B. Lulli 4 0 
2. Air de Lucirer (Bass) - e ‘ . - Handel . 4 0 
3. Duo des Strenes (2 Soprani) ei" . - Handel . 4 0 
4. Sicitrenne (Tenor) e e es ia « Pergolese. 4 0 
5. Air d’'Orpnes (Contralto) . ‘. e e - Gluck ~ ae 
6. Air de Cost FAN TUTTE (Tenor) . ° . - Mozart . 3 0 
7. ADELAIDE (Tenor) . ° . - Beethoven 4 0 
8. Romance du SAULE (Mezz0-Soprano) ° . - Rossini . 4 0 
9. Air du Freyscuutz (Soprano) ‘ ° e - Weber . 4 0 
11. Couplets de SuzannaH (Soprano) . - Handel . 4 0 
12. Cantata de la Penrecorse (Soprano or Tenor) - S&S. Bach . 4 0 
13. PLatsiR D'AMOUR (Mezzo-Soprano) ° - Martini . 3 0 
14, Trio de Don Juan (Tenor and 2 Soprani) ° - Mozart . 3 0 
15. Air de la FLuTE ENCHANTEE (Bass) . ° - Mozart . 3 0 
16. Air de Dipon (Soprano) . - Piccini . 4 0 
17, Air d’Apirpe A COLONE (Bass | or Barytone) e - Sacchini. 3 0 
18, Air de Meprs (Soprano) e e - Cherubini, 4 0 

19, Air de Stratonice (Tenor) . ‘ « Mehul ., 4 0 
20. Duo du Frerscuvutz (Soprano or Mezzo) ° « Weber . 4 0 
21. Fragment du XXI'Psaume (Contralto). . . Marcello. 2 6 
22. Verset du Te Deu (Basso or cae - « Handel . 2 0 
23. Air de JuLEs Cesar (Soprano) . e + Handel . 3 0 
24. Air D'IpHicgeNnte EN AULIDE (Soprano) . « Gluck 36 
25. Duo des Nocrs DE Figaro (2 Soprani) . e - Mozart . 3 0 
26..La Violette (Tenor) * a ® - Mozart . 2 6 
27. Air de Romeo et JuLieTTe (Soprano) e - Steibelt . 4 0 
28. Air D’ARIODANT (Mezzo-Soprano) . . - Mehul . 4 0 
29, Air D'OBERON (Mezzo-Soprano) . . e - Weber . 2 6 
31. Air p’Eciise (Tenor) . . e ° - « Stradella. 3 0 
32, Air de PoLYPHEME (Bass). e e « Handel . 4 0 
33. Air de Castor ET PoLttux (Mezzo- Sopranc) « e - Rameau. 2 6 
34. Air p’AGGRIPINE (Soprano) . ‘ - Graun ., 4 0 
35. Air p’Atceste (Soprano) e e ° e e Gluck . 3 0 
36. Air du Stasat (Contralto) . - Haydn . 3 0 
37. Duo de Cosi Fan TUTTE (Soprano Contralto) - Mozart . 4 0 
33, Quand j'admire (Tenor) * e ; ° - Mozart 3 0 
39. Romance de Nina (Soprano) . . P ° - Daleyrac. 3 0 
40. Air de PoLtporo (Bass) . é . . e - Rossini . 3 0 
41. Air de RinaLpo (Soprano) < - Handel . 2 6 
42. Air de Josue (Basse e - Handel . 2 6 
43. Air dans le Canrate Funepre (Contraito) - « Seb. Bach 2 6 
44, Air p’ALcestTe (Soprano) ° e ° - Gluck . 3 0 
45. Air de la Creation (Soprano) P « Haydn . 40 
46, Air du Rot Pasteur (Soprano) with Violin ° - Mozart . 5 0 
47. Air de Cuerusino (Soprano) . - Mozart 26 
48. Trio D Aprre A CoLone (Tenor, Bass and Soprano) Sacchini . 3 0 
49, Air de Zemire kT Azon (Tenor) . . Grétry . 3 0 
50. Ballade de Preciosa (Soprano) . . e - Weber . 2 6 


Lonpon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 
For the Pianoforte. Arranged by Cart Vocier. 
This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Prince and 


Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 
the evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





W. H. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIEOSS for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME ;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah) 
“ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” and 
Evening Hymn, “Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


“ CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 
toral Symphony from the Messiah (* The shepherd's playing on their pipes” 
&e.), Chorus, “ For unto us a child is born” ( Messiah), and “* Lo, he comes in 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” “ Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 3s, 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to day,” “ But thou did'st not leave his soul in hell ” ( Messiah), ‘* Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 

Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers :—No, 1. “ aera by 

E, Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. ** Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s. 
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HERR SCHACHNER’S ORATORIO, 


‘Foracl’s Aeturn from Babylon,’ 
BOOSEY AND SONS 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the 
Copyright of Herr Scuacuyer’s Grand Oratorio, 


‘Israel's Return from Babylon,’ 


which was performed with such eminent success a short time since at 
Exeter Hall, with the aid of Mademoiselle Trrtens and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
It is about to be reproduced at the Worcester Festival on a scale of very 
great magnificence, and the Publishers are glad to announce that the 
complete work will be ready for sale in time for this important per- 


formance. 
The Pianoforte Score will be published in a handsome volume, complete, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


several hundred copies having already been subscribed for. 

The separate Vocal Pieces will also be published at the usual prices. 

With the view of assisting the numerous Choral Societies in the 
production of a work that cannot fail to attain a high and permanent 
position in the grandest School of Sacred Music, the Publishers have 
determined to publish the Orchestral Score, and the separate Orches- 
tral and Vocal Parts, at the lowest possible price. These will shortly 
be ready for delivery, and orders may at once be forwarded to the 
publishers for copies. 


THE BOOK OF WORDS 
(Also the property of Boosey & Sons) may be had on moderate terms 
for public performances. 


28 Houues Srreet, 
20th June, 1863. 





TO CONDUCTORS OF BRASS BANDS. 


THE CHEAPEST MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED. 


BOOSEY'S BRASS BAND BOOKS, in Nine Volumes, cloth backs, price 
7s. 6d., complete, contain two Grand Operatic Selections (Norma and 
Sonnambula), two Large Selections of English and Irish Airs, two Selections 
of Christy and Popular Songs, the Overture to the “ Crown Diamonds,” two 
Sets of Valses, Set of Quadrilles, and Polka, arranged for the nine most 
useful instraments, the Music for each being in a large Volume by itself. 
Extra Parts may be had. 


No Reduction to the Profession. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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